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AND THE EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBES, entitled, “IN LUCK AT LAST.” 





EXTHACT 
OF MEAT 


CAUTION—In consequence of certain dealers making unauthorised use of 
Baron Liebig’s photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von Liebig finds it necessary to | 
caution the pablic that the ‘LIEBIG COMPANY’S Extract of Meat is the only 


brand ever guaranteed as genuine either by himself or the late Baron Justus | 


von Liebig. Purchasers must insist 
Extract of Meat. 


upon having the LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


Finest Meat-Flavouring ingredient for Soups, Made Dishes, Sauces, &c. 
Invaluable and efficient tonic for invalids. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with facsimile 


of Baron Liebig’s Signature, in blue ink 


across label. 





BEETHAM'S 
GLYCERINE 


CUCUMBER. 


This sweetly-scented Emollient Milk 


is superior to every other preparation 
for rendering THE SKIN 
SMOOTH, and WHITE. 
It entirely removes and prevents all 
ROUGHNESS, CHAPS, REDNESS, 
reserves the Skin from the 
rem COLD WINDS, 


aie the NURSERY it is INVALU- 
Bottles 1s., 1s. 9d. and 2s, 6d., of all 


Chemists and Perfumers. Free for 
8d. extra by sole makers, 





BEETHAWM'’S 


FRAGRANT 


HAIR GROWER 


IS THE BEST PREPARATION FOR 
THE HAIR ever produced! IT IM- 
MEDIATELY ARRESTS FALLING 
OFF, Nourishes and Strengthens 
when WEAK or FINE, and in BALD- 
NESS, or where the Hair is THIN or 
SHORT, or fallen in patches. its use 
willinfallibly producea LUXURIANT 
GROWTH of LONG GLOSSY HAIR. 

It entirely removes and prevents all 
DANDRUFF, and imparts a Beautiful 
Lustre to the Hair. 

Warranted free from Grease, Dye, 
and all Poisons, 

Bottles 2s. 6d., free for 2s, 9d., by 


BEETHAM'’S 
CORN & BUNION 
PLASTER 


Acts like magic in relieving all 

and throbbing, and soon Sao 
most obstinate Corns and Bunions, 
It is especially useful for reducing 
ENLARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS, which 
80 spoil the symmetry of othe 
beautiful feet. Thousands have been 
cured, some of whom had suffered for 
fifty years, without being able to get 
relief from any other remedy, (It is 
a thin plaster, and takes up no room 
in the boot.) A trial of a small box is 
earnestly solicited, as immediate relief 
issure. Boxes 1s. idd., by all Chemists, 
free for 14 stamps by 





M. BEETHAM & SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


China Dinner, Dessert, Tea, and Breakfast Services. 
Glass Dinner and Dessert Services, Chandeliers and Wall Lights. 
Lamps, Lustres, Vases, Flower Stands, Table Decorations. 
China, Glass, and Parian Ornaments of all kinds. 

Sole Agents for the Venice and Murano Glass Company. 


MANUFACTORY-—BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON—SHOWROOMS, 100 (oLD NUMBER 45) OXFORD STREET, W. 
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GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1884. 





VIEW OF THE MANUFACTOR‘, BRISTOL. 


Try “FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT.” Guaranteed Pure. 
THE ART OF CONQUEST ie LOST WITHOUT THE ART OF EATING. 


Counters EVE. IN THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE ENO'S 





FRUIT SALT isan imperative Hygienic need, or neces- 
sary adjunct; it keeps the blood pure, prevents fevers and 
acute inflammatory diseases, and removes the injurious 
effects arising from stimulants and narcotics, such as alcohol, 
tobacco, tea, and coffee, by natural means; it thus restores 
A\ the nervous system to its normal condition, by preventing 
) the great danger of poisoned gg and over cerebral activity, 
nervousness, WOSING: wo oF ty 
a THE BLESSINGS O THE POOR, NOT THE 
RICH.—Health and Long Life are usually blessings of the 
Poor, not of the Rich, and the Fruits of Temperance rather 
than luxury and excess. If a rich man does not in many 
wu) things live like a poor man, if he does not use exercise, which 
is but voluntary labour, if he does not restrain appetite by 
choice as the other does by necessity, he will certainly be 
' worse for his riches.—S1r W. Tempe. 
THE FESTIVE SEASON.—How to enjoy Good 
Food, which otherwise disorders the digestive organs, 
ware bilious headaches, and impure blood, use ENO’S 
UIT 8 ALT. ses as arefreshin , cooling, ng omypm= 
4 omnes use ENO'’S FRUIT SALT. It is the best 
- ventive and cure for Biliousness, Sick Headache, duit 
Eruptions, Impure Blood, Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, 
Feverishness, Mental Depression, Want of Appetite, Sour- 
Wa) ness of the Stomach, Constipation, Vomiting, Thirst, etc., 
If} and to remove the effects of rs of Eating and D: Drinking. 
STIMULANTS and insufficient amount of ex 
frequently derange the liver. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is 
—T adapted for any constitutional weakness of the 
bi _ i Ce ENO 8 FRUIT SALT “All car customers for ENO'S 
“1 Same ee - ‘ All our customers for 
MY FIRST TASTE OF POWER. FRUIT SALT would not be without it upon any con- 
sideration, they having received so much benefit from it.’-—Woop , 4 Chemists, Jersey, 1878. 
WHAT MAKES A Paths CHRISTMAS ?—Health and the things we love, and those who love us. For 
Health use ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and read a large illustrated ey em with each Bottle. 
ACCI tmas Pu USE ENO’S FRUIT 





DENTAL INDIGESTION. —Before and after the 
SALT. The Physical Basis of Life—Good Food. How to a! food food, that would otherwise cause Bilious Head- 
ache, Disordered Stomach, suieenene Send, etc., Lae ENO’ UIT SALT, prepared from sound, ripe fruit, as a 
Health. iving, Cooling, S varkling, an a pier everage for any season, 
HE PHY. SICAL BASIS OF “GOOD FOOD. “tow to assimilate or enjoy Good Food that 
oul otherwise cause Constipation, Bie, 5 Dts Stomach, and other disasters, use ENO’S FRUIT 
T. It removes effete matter or poison from the blood, thus preventing and throwing off Fevers, Boils, and other 
morbid conditions of the blood, You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 
N.—Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ‘“‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been 
imposed on by worthless imitations. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


_Prepared only by J. C. anos Patent, at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, S.E. 
Sint 3 AS EXHIBITED AT 


BESET | nranrn EXHIBITION. 
‘ INVALID’ S (|SICK-ROOM APPLIANCES. 
“NURSERY, [0 sta numa ne 


SILVER MEDAL (Highest Award) National 
Health Society, 1883. 
[Pp SILVER MEDAL, International Health 


Exhibition, 1884. 


Cc o M B | Nt E D Portable Turkish Baths, Bronchitis Kettles, Inhalers, Throat 


‘ Wy. FHE MOST USEFUL , Sprays, Bed Baths, Bed Pans, Invalids’ Baths, Nursery Baths, 
A 
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np COMFORTABLE BATH | Infants’ and Invalids’ Food Warmers. [Illustrated Catalogues 
YET INTRODUCED . post free. Any of these goods sent by Parcels Post, van, or 
CAN BE. USED WITHOUT THE STAND ~ train, Carriage paid for cash with order, 


meiieanis 50s]-: 2G1NE Shsf-> 2BINEG3sf-< JAMES ALLEN & SON, 
20 ani 21, MARYLEBONE LANE, LONDON, W. 20 and 21, MARYLEBONE LANE, LONDON W. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD 


¢ FENNINCS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, > 

ro} ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 

i ; ; = LUNG HEALERS, 

SFENNINGS CHILDREN’S POWDERS, » 222 22:2 amcor 20 cone ans? 

COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, _ 

For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. % ~ ¢.14 in Boxes, at 1s. 144d. and 2s. 9d., wi 

» (Do not contain Calomel, Oplum, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe}. iE Prvccn tol Sent post free for x5 stamps. ot 

m Sold in stamped boxes at 15. Ly and 23. od. (great saving), with 4 ALFRED Fennincs, West Cowes, I 

q JSull Directions. y The largest size Boxes, of imps, post tree}, 

A Sent fost free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, LW. — yo tte Gees : ™ 
Read FENNINGS' EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on ~ Sent post free, 3 Direct A. FENNINGS, 

est Cowes, ° 


Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a /ree copy. 
FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post free on application by letter or post card. 
Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. 


FENNINGS’ 


DIE! 





GOWLAND’S LOTION, 


A botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 

the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic 

Dryness, and Discolorations. Itallays heat and irritability 
of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 
complexion that no other known preparation has accom- 
plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by 
the Medical Profession, EstasiisHep 120 YEans. 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d, per Bottle. 


| FIVE GOLD | 


—BORWICK'S 
BAKING 


POWDER 


ie: PASTRY.PUDDINGS. pope 
| AND WHOLESOME BREAD., 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD wal 





, Pies, and Stewed 


Most agreeable to eat with Puddin, 
ers in 1d. and 2d. 


Fruite. Sold by all Grocers and Corn 
Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins. 


4S THE | 
BEST. 


6° & 1° Sold Everywhere 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER. 











“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
WaW\.1 4x0 


WORLD FAMED _ 








Is warranted to cleanse = be ond from all 3 from 
whatever cause . 
kinds, Skin und Bl ri, 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Ohemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 133 stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 
DRUG OOMPANY, LINOOLN. 





A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


THIS PAMOUS FAMILY MEDIOINE is unequalled in the 
Care of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 














POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females. 





GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


HE nent poo Lae of Gout and nian is = 
relieved and cured in a few days b 
medicine, BLAIN'S GOUT & RHEUMA' 
ope i penal ye att and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


Bold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box: 
FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and — why 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, 
peer one the Stomach and Bowels ; sana 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 
For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, 
the distressing Headache 80 very prevalent, Depression 
— Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
ples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 
Sold by all Chemists, at Is. 134d, and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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MAGAZINES FOR 1885. 


The Magazine for Sunday and General Reading. 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE NEW VOLUME OF 


THE QUIVER affords an opportunity 


to new Readers to subscribe to Tue Quiver, which is the most interesting 
Magazine for Sunday and General Reading. 


*. Order the NOVEMBER PART of THE QUIVER, price 6d., in 
which there are a New Series of Sunday Papers, Sermons, 
Sketches, Essays, &c., Devotional, Descriptive, and Instructive, 
Serial and Complete Stories, Sunday School Lessons, Hymns 
with Music, &e. 


“A safer and more interesting Magazine we do not know than ‘The 
Quiver.’ ”—Standard. 
“A Volume of ‘The Quiver’ is a Library in itself.”—Nonconformist. 


2. 
CASSELL’S MAGAZINE for December, 


price 7d. The Dscemper Parr, price 7d., forms the Firsr Parr of the 
New Vo.ume for 1885. It contains the commencement of Two New 
Serial Stories, Short Stories, New Music, How to Furnish, the Latest 
Discoveries and Inventions, Our Model Reading Club, Practical Papers 
for Housewives, and a variety of new and attractive features interesting 
to every member of the family. 


“The Stories in ‘Cassell’s Magazine’ are good, the pictures. clever, the 
subjects strikingly varied; it contains a variety of useful information, and the 
contents are unusually attractive.”—Times. 


Ss. 
THE MAGAZINE of ART forNovember, 


price ls., forms the First Parr of the New Vo.ume for 1885, and contains 
an exquisite Original Etching by R. W. Macseru, A.R.A.; a Page beautifully 
produced in Colour, designed by Atice Havers; Poem by R. L. Stevenson ; 
Harrrietp Hlovusz, the residence of the Marquess of Satispury, with Six 
Engravings ; and many other new and characteristic features. 


This Part has been several times reprinted to meet the large additional demand, and is, together 
with the Decenber and January Numbers, now on sale at all Booksellers’. 


‘The only Art Magazine which at all keeps pace with the moving current 
of Art.”—Academy. 


4. 
LITTLE FOLKS for January, price 6d. 


(now ready), forms the First Parr of a New Votumg, and contains a 

beautiful Cotourep Picturg, the commencement of Two New Serial Stories, 

a New Game of Cricket, which can be played indoors, a Peep at the Soudan, 

New Prize Competitions, and a variety of other new and interesting features, 

_ “The extraordinary popularity of ‘Little Folks’ has placed it beyond both 
rivalry and criticism.”—Queen. 


7 CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, Ludgate Hill, London. 
(}HRISTMAS and NEW YEARS GIFTS.—NOTICE. Messrs. CASSELL and 
COMPANY have prepared a special Oatalogue of Volumes suitable for Presentation, a Copy of 
which will be sent post free on application. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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A NEW WORK ON CHARLES DICKENS. 





CHARLES DICKENS AS I KNEW HIM. 


THE STORY OF THE READING TOURS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA (1866-1870). 
BY GHEORGHE DOLBY. 





CONTENTS. 
BOOK If. Year. VIII. Further American Experiences. IX. The 
The Two English Tours (1866-67). I. My First Tour Close of the American Tour and the Return Home. 
with the “Chief.” 11. A Glimpse of Life at ‘'Gad’s,” BOOK III 
111. Gn ‘Tour in Scotland and Ireland. The “Final Farewell” Tour in the United 
Kingdom (1868-70); X. Eight Thousand Pounds for 
BOOK Il. a Hundred Readings. XI. The Last Tour in Scotland 


The American Tour (1867-68). 
** Prospect” for the “Chief.” V. 
Second American Tour. VI. 
Second American ‘our. VII. 


IV. I go to America to 
Preparations for the 
The Commencement of the 
Christmas and the New 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





and Ireland. XII. The Beginning of the End. XIII. 
American Visitors at ‘‘Gad’s.” The Last Readings and 
Farewell to the Public. XIV. Hyde Park Place. 
**Chief’s” Last Days in Town. XV. The End. 

(Just Ready. 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 





Miss Matuitpe Buinp’s Nove. 

Tarantella: A Romance. By Maruitpe Biinp, 
author of ‘The Life of George Eliot,” etc. Two 
vols., crown vo, 215. 

‘Is extremely clever, and the treatment of the weird 
subject she has chosen picturesque in the extreme. . . . The 
author's local colouring is especially fine, and her character- 
studies ex tremely strong. ‘Tarantella’ is a book which is 
bound to make its mark.” —Whitchall Review. 

A Bencatt Nove. 

The Poison Tree: A Tale of Hindu Life in Bengal. 
By Banxkim CHanprRA CHATTERJEE. ‘Translated by 
M.S. Knicut. Introduction by Epwin ARNoLp, 
Ni.A., C.S.I. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘The healthiness and purity of tone throughout the book. 

In reviewing novels, it is seldom that we regret very 
seriously the limitations of our space ; but we are genuinely 
sorry that we cannot speak at greater iength of a book which 
presents so many points of interest.” —Academzy. 








TWO NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


A CuiLp’s Girt-Boox. 

Fairy Tales from Brentano. Told in English by 
KaTE FREILIGRATH KROEKER. Twenty-two Illustra- 
tions, by F. CakRuTHERS GouLp. Square imp. 16mo, 5s. 

“They are all amusing, and are of the real old kind. 

The illustrations, by F. Carruthers Gould, are excellent, 

and really illustrate the stories.”"—Saturday Review. 

*“*An admirable translator in Madame Kroeker, and- an 
inimitable illustrator in Mr. Carruthers Gould.”—7'ruth. 


An Artistic Girt-Book, 


On Tuscan Hills and Venetian Wate By 
Lrnpa VILLaRI, author of “‘ Camilla’s Girlhood. % With 


Ten Illustrations by Mrs. ArtHUR Lemon. Square 
imp. 16mo, 7s. 6d. 
“‘ Exceedingly picturesque and delightful. . We feel 


the charm of her presence and enjoy her fresh, pleasing style. 
The illustrations . . . . are artistically finished, and add to 
the charm of the book.” —Whitehall Review. 








CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
T. PISHER UNWIN, 26, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 





Full Catalogues sent, Post Free, to all parts of the World, on application. 


BOHNS LIBRARIES. 


Containing Standard Works of Enropean Literature in the English Language, on 


History 
Biography 
Topography 


Archeology 
Theology 
Antiquities 


Science 
Philosophy 
Natural History 


Poetry 
Art 
Fiction 


With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, comprising in all Translations from the 


French Italian 
German Spanish 
3s. 6d. or 58. per Volume (with exceptions). 





} 
| 


| 


Latin and 
Greek 


Scandinavian 
Anglo-Saxon 


A Complete Set in 661 Volumes, price £146 14s. 





LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 


YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





W. KENT & CO,, 23, 51, and 


The most Attractive and Useful Gifts of the Season. 


The One-Guinea Library of the Poets. 


MINIATURE EDITION. 
In sixteen volumes, cloth, gilt edges, in open cloth box. 


CONTENTS. 

Milton. Scott. Goldsmith, 

Wordsworth, Burns. Sheridan. 

Longfellow. Hood. Byron ee 
Kept also i in French morocco, in open box of the 

OO IIRO iso p0t0nedcccsecdsaesessscdenecenics 42 2 

In parchment, in French morocco box 2 10 
In Russia, in French morocco box ........00.se000 10 


The paper and print are simply excellent, i" Cha phisc. 





° 


In cloth, gili cdges, price 1s.; and French morocco tuck, 2s. 6d. 


The Shanenpenes Ferme Diary & Almanack 


885. 


Containing a quotation from Shakespeare for every day in the 


year, and other useful matter. 


“We might fill our columns with illustrations of the success 


with which the Diary is compounded.”—Pxdblishers’ Circular. 





52, Paternoster Row, London. 


NOW READY.—Price 1s. in paper cover, and 2s. in cloth, 
gilt edges. 


OLIVER TWIST. 


By Cuarves DIckEns. 
Being the First Volume of the Miniature Library of Prose Authors 
“A marvellous shillingsworth.”—Ziterary World, “‘A handy 
little Edition.” —Atheneum. ‘‘ Legibly printed, conveniently 
compact, and agreeably got up.”— Society. ‘“‘ A neat volume, 
which would almost go into the waistcoat pocket.” —Scots#an. 





Price 1s. in cloth. 


Comic Poetry and Prose Readings, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 

‘* A very well-selected assortment of some of the best humorous 
pieces in the language."—Grafhic. __ 
NEARL of READY. By the Author of the my veley Novels. 

Crown 8vo, price 2s., or in cloth, 2s. 
SOULS AND CITIES. 


A Novel, by the Author of ‘ A Modern Minister,’ ‘ Saul Weir,’ &c. 
“It is evident that in the author of ‘ A Modern Minister’ we 
have a new writer of exceptional merit.""—7rz//. 











The 






































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Messrs. LONGMANS. & Co.’s NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY LADY BRASSEY. 


IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, AND THE “ROARING FORTIES,” 


OR, FOURTEEN THOUSAND MILES IN THE “SUNBEAM” IN 1838. 


BY LADY BRASSEY. 

With 292 Illustrations engraved on Wood from Drawings by R. T. Patrcuert, and 9 Maps and Charts. 
EDITION DE LUXE. 1 vol., imperial 8vyo. Price THREE GUINEAS AND A HALF (only 250 
copies printed). 

LIBRARY EDITION. 1lvol.,8vo. Price ONE GUINEA. 











MEMOIRS OF AN EX-MINISTER: An Autobiography. By the Right Hon. 
the Eart or Matuussory, G.C.B. Third Edition. 2 vols.,8vo. Price 32s. 


CARLYLE’S LIFE IN LONDON, FROM 1834 TO HIS DEATH IN 
— M4 Jas. A. Froupg, M.A. Second Edition. With Portrait engraved on Steel. 2 vols., 8vo. 
rice 32s. 


THE SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURE. By F. Jas. Luorp, F.C.S.  8vo. 
Price 12s. 


*.* This work is mainly a reproduction of lectures delivered at King’s College, London, in which an attempt was 
made t? explain, with as little use of technical language as possible, the scientific principles which regulate the modern 
practice of agriculture. 


A SYSTEM OF PSYCHOLOGY. By Danie: Greentear Toompson. 2 vols. 


8vo. Price 36s. 


CUSTOM AND MYTH: Studies of Early Usage and Belief. By Anprew Lane, 
M.A., late Fellow of Merton College. With 15 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘*Mr. Lang handles these abstruse subjects with a lightness and gracefulness of touch which makes the essays 
charming reading even for those who are not profoundly versed in the plastic mysteries of comparative —_, . 
: ‘a ‘all Gazette. 


A HISTORY OF TAXATION AND TAXES IN ENGLAND, FROM 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By StrePpHEN DowELt, Assistant Solicitor of Inland Revenue. 
4 vols., 8vo. Price 48s. 


ABOVE THE SNOW LINE: Mountaineering Sketches between 1870 and 1880. 
By Cuinton Dent, Vice-President of the Alpine Club. With Two Engravings by EpwArp WHYMPER, 
and an Illustration by Percy Macqvorp. Crown 8yvo. Price 7s. 6d. 

“Mr, Dent has certainly succeeded in producing one of the most amusing books in Alpine literature.”— Morning Post. 


THE MARITIME ALPS AND THEIR SEABOARD. By the Author of 
“ Vera,” ‘“‘ Blue Roses,” etc. With 14 full-page Illustrations, and 15 Woodcuts in the Text. 8vo. 
Price 21s. 

*.* In this volume an account is given of the picturesque aspects, past history, legends, and worthies of the French 

Riviera from Fréjus to Mentone. 


A SALAD OF STRAY LEAVES. By Georce Hatss, Author of “Sir Guy de 
Guy,” etc. With a Frontispiece by the late Hastor K. Browne. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LABOUR, LEISURE, AND LUXURY: A Contribution to Present Practical 


Political Economy. By ALEXANDER WyLIz, of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICE VERSA.” 
THE BLACK POODLE, and other Tales. By F. Anstey, Author of “ Vice Versi.” 


With Frontispiece by G. Du Maorter and Initial Letters by the Author. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


** The author's distinctive note is certainly good taste in absurdity, but ‘A Farewell Appearance’ has a genuine touch 
of pathos, and the new comic version of ‘ The Return of Agamemnon’ must count as one of the happiest pieces of its 
kind, equal to, if not better than, the best parts of A’Beckett’s ‘Comic History of Rome.’”—Atheneum. 


NEW FAIRY TALE FOR CHILDREN, WITH COLOURED PICTURES. 
THE PRINCESS NOBODY: A Tale of Fairyland. By Anprew Lane; after the 
Drawings by RicHarp Doyte, printed in colours by Epmunp Evans. Post 4to, 5s., boards. 


‘‘Mr. Lang’s ‘The Princess Nobody’ is a charming child’s book, and such books are very scarce indeed. As for 
Richard Doyle's pictures, there is no need to praise them. Fairyland has had no more delightfully quaint and fanciful 
illustrator. . . . It will be a wonderful! book indeed that is more popular with the children than ‘ The Princess Nobody.’”’ 
—Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, , 


NEW VOLUME OF REMINISCENCES BY THE REV. THOMAS MOZLEY. 


REMINISCENCES OHIEFLY OF TOWNS, VILLAGES, AND 
SCHOOLS. By the Rey. Tuomas Moztey, M.A., Author of ‘ Reminiscences of Oriel College and 
the Oxford Movement.” 2 vols., crown 8vo. {In the Press. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 









































6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





A WONDERFUL MEDICINE, 





BEECHAM'S PILLS 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAWM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAWM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAWM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAWM’S PILLS. 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAWM’S PILLS. 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’ PILLS. 
BEECHAW’S PILLS. 
BEECHAW'’S PILLS. 


ARE admitted by thousands to be worth 
above a Guinea a Box for Bilious and 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain 
in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of 
Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on 
the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling 
Sensations, &c. The first dose will give 
relief in twenty minutes. This is no 
fiction, for they have done it in thousands 
of cases. Every sufferer is earnestly in- 
vited to try one Box of these Pills, and 
they will be acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 


For Females of all ages these Pills are 
invaluable. No female should be without 
them. There is no medicine to be found 
to equal BEECHAM’S PILLS for re- 
moving any obstruction or irregularity 
of the system. If taken according to the 
directions given with each Box, they will 
soon restore females of all ages to sound 
and robust health. 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, 
and all disorders of the liver they act like 
magic, and a few doses will be found to 
work wonders upon the most important 
organs in the human machine. They 
strengthen the whole muscular system, 
restore the long-lost complexion, bring 
back the keen edge of appetite, and arouse 
into action, with the rosebud of health, the 
whole physical energy of the human frame. 
These are facts admitted by thousands, 
embracing all classes of. society ; and one 
of the best guarantees to the nervous and 
debilitated is, BEECHAM’S PILLS have 
the largest sale of any patent medicine in 
the world. 

Full directions are given with each Box. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine 
Dealers in the United Kingdom. 

Prepared only and sold Wholesale and 
Retail by the Proprietor, T. BEECHAM, 
Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 1}d. 
and 2s. 9d. each. Sent Post Free for 15 or 
33 stamps. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 7 


THE GREAT REMEDY 


For Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Low Spirits, Heartburn, and 
Feverish Colds, prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst form of Typhus, Scarlet, Jungle, and 
other Fevers, Prickly Heat, Small Pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin Complaints, and various other altered 
Conditions of the Blood. “It 


“SAVED MY LIFE; 


“for the Fever had obtained a strong hold on me. Ina few days I was quite well.”—Lwtract from letter 
of C. Fitzgerald, Esq., formerly Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian in Albania, referring to 
LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 


to the importance of the discovery and the immense value of which Drs. Morgan, Turley, Gibbon, 
Sparks, Dowsing, Stevens, Carr Jackson, and many other Medical Gentlemen have given unqualified 


testimony. 





In Patent Glass-Stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s, 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 
To be obtained of any Chemist or Patent Medicine Dealer; and of H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, London, E.C. 
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SULPHOLINE PEPPER'S 
LOTION.| QUININE & IRON 


A CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES. FOR GAINING STRENGTH, TONIC, 


There is scarcely any eruption but will yield to “‘ Sulpho-} Rouses and develops the nervous energies, enriches the 
line” in a few days, and commence to fade away. Ordi-| blood, promotes appetite, dispels languor and depression, 
nary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish | fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific remedy for 
as if by magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders, how-| neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and wasting 
ever deeply rooted, ‘‘ Sulpholine” will successfully attack.| diseases, etc. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
It destroys the animalcules which cause these unsightly,| Pepper's Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, and the 
irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, | constitution greatly strengthened. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 6d. 
healthy skin. ‘‘Sulpholine’” Lotion is sold by most} Sold byChemists everywhere. Insist upon having Pepper's 
Chemists. Bottles, 2s. 9d. Tonic. 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


Is the safest and best. In a few days it gradually deepens gray or white hair to a perfectly natural shade. Recom- 
mended for destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. Lockyer’s surpasses the effect of costly washes. 
1s. 6d, Sold everywhere. 














SWALLOWING 


POISON. AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Spurts of disgusting mucus from the nostrils, or dropping upon 
the tonsils, a stopped-up feeling in the head and dul pains in 
the forehead, with incessant blowing of the nose, hawking and 
spitting, and a bad breath ; this is 
CATARRH, 

the forerunner of Consumption. No other such loathsome and 
treacherous maladycurses mankind. While asleep, the Catarrhal 
impurities are inhaled into the lungs, and swallowed into the 
stomach to poison every part of the system. 

Dr. LANE’S Catarrh Cure affords immediate 
relief and a permanent Cure of this dangerous and 
unpleasant disease, relieves headaches, and purifies the breath. 


It is sold by all Chemists and Dealers. 

A Treatise on Catarrh, its Treatment and Cure, sent free, post GEORGE HOUGHTON & SON 
paid, to anybody on application; ora Sample Bottle of the j 
Remedy sent carriage paid, to any address on receipt of Is. 

Address, FREDERICK W. HALE, 61, Chandos Street. | 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Covent Garden, London. 


Wee PPronN's Pi Lie 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary properties, have gained an almost 


UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 


During a period of nearly Firry Years they have been used most extensively as a Family Medicine, 
— having found them a simple and safe remedy and one needful to be kept always 
at hand. 

These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from Mercury or any other Mineral, 
and those who may not hitherto have proved their efficacy will o well to give them a 


AMATEURS SUPPLIED 
WITH ALL NECESSARY 


APPARATUS— 
DRY PLATES, 
CHEMICALS, etc. 


Instructions Given, 














trial. 
Recommended for Disorders of the Heap, Cuest, Bowe s, Liver, and Kipneys; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SorRES, 
and all Skin Diszases—these Pills being a direct Purifier of the Blood. In Boxes, '734d., 1s. 1¥4d., and Qs. Od., 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


And sent free to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. Sold by all Chemists at Home 
and Abroad. 
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_AEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS. . a Iron Frencn, from 10s. 6d. 
. Brass Frenca, from 48s. 
BEDDING. _haaee 3 ft., from Lis. 

A NEW SPRING MATTRESS, warranted good 
and serviceable, 3 ft., 28s. ; 4 ft. 6in., 40s. 
HEAL’S PATENT SOMMIER ELASTIQUE 

PORTATIF, of which 30,000 have been sold, is 
the best Spring Mattress yet invented : 3ft.40s.; 
5 ft., 63s. This, with a French Mattress, makes 
a most —< bed. 
strated et tae ON Price List of BOOrU Free 
195 to “198, TOTTENHAM 


from £3 





RT 


BE oncom Zeapervae. —PLAIN SUITES, 


DECORATED SUITES, from £8 10s. 

SUITES OF WHITE ENAMEL, similar to 
that in the Health Exhibition, from £14. 

ASH AND WALNUT SUITES, from £12 12s. 

SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 

EASY CHAIRS, from 35s. 

COUCHES, from 75s. 


Post. 
ROAD. 





Woobitier 





If you are & man of business or labourer, “ree eB Sher ret of your duties, avoid stimulants, and take 


If you are a man of letters, toiling over your ni? 4 Sr Ay restore brain and nerve waste take 


If you are suffering from over eating or drinking, any indiscretion or dissipation, take 


P BITT 


If you are married or single, old or young, rich or poor, suffering from poor health or languishing on a bed 


of sickness, take HOP BITT 


without intoxicating, one bottle of P BIT 


Whoever you are, wherever you are, veges Op feel TTERS system needs cleansing, toning, or stimulating 


will do more good than £5 in all other medicines or doctor's visits. 


Have you dyspepsia, kidney, or urinary complaint, disease of the stomach, bowels, blood, liver, or nerves? You will be 


cured if you take P BITTERS 


If you have flatulency, rheumatism, or gout, or are simply ailing, are weak and low-spirited, try it! 


chemist or druggist for 


HOP 
It may save your life. It has saved hundreds. 


Ask your 


For sale by all Chemists and Drugzists. 








NURSE EDDA’S 


WONDERFUL 


BABY SOOTHER. 


This unequalled remedy is remedy is entirely free 
from any opiates or noxious or strong acting 
Medicine ; its effect is instant in relieving 
Infants from GRIPES, WIND, COLIC, &c. 
It is guaranteed a simple, harmless Medicine. 
No one in charge of a baby should be with- 
out it ; have it ready in the house. 





Price 1s. per Bottle at all Chemists’, or free by 
Parcels’ Post ; same price, 12 stamps, to 


T. KEATING, Chemist, St. Paul’s, London. 











.@ 2 ee 
COUGH 
LOZENGES 


* Absolutely the best known remedy ever , 
made for 


COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


Seeenghy ssemmmnanded by the most 
eminent Doctors, 


TINS ONLY, 1/l4 ano 2/9, 











especially adapted for the hair of children. 
golden colour, as well as in the ordinary tint. 


Has been known for the last 84 Years as the best and safest preserver and 
beautifier of the hair; it contains no lead or mineral ingredients, and is 
It can now also be had in a 


Sold in usual four sizes. 


Ask any Chemist, Perfumer, or Hairdresser for Rowlands’ articles. 














ROWLANDS ODONTO 


Is the purest and most fragant dentifrice ever made; it whitens the teeth, 
prevents decay, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. All dentists 
will allow that neither washes nor paste can possibly be as efficacious for 
polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white as a pure and non- 
gritty tooth powder; such Rowlands’ Odonto has always proved itself to be. 
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LADY LOVELACE. 


4 BY THE AUTHOR OF “JUDITH WYNNE,” Evc., Etc. 
CHAPTER IX. 

4 THar very day Edie had the opportunity 
| for putting her threat into execution, and 
the squire did “see.” 

They were to dine at Wickham Place 
that evening, as she had already reminded 
her father. 

“Tt is altogether a special interposition 
of Providence,” she said to herself, pon- 
1; dering over her dress for the evening with 
| an interest and anxiety altogether new to 
| 





her. “I want to look quite viciously 
beautiful,” she informed Janet, dashing 
into her room somewhere about half an 
hour before it was time to set off. 

“Then, Miss Edie, you should have come 
? upstairs an hour ago,” said Janet, with the 
} much-enduring air she generally aflected in 
Kidie’s presence. ‘‘Ilow I’m to make you 
fit to look at in about twenty-five minutes 
, is more than I know, and——” 

* Ridiculous !” interrupted Edie. “I can 
put myself into another frock in about five 
minutes, and how you mean to take more 
) than another five just plaiting up my hair 
and sticking a flower in it, is what I don’t 
1 know. Why, I shouldn’t take more than 
|| fifteen minutes dressing for the grandest 
ball that ever was ; so don’t try to impose 
; upon me, Janet.” 

Ellinor certainly intended to take more 
| than fifteen minutes over her dressing, for 
'>she secluded herself immediately after 
‘| luncheon, and intimated her intention of 
| not making her appearance at afternoon- 
| 
i 





——— 





|} tea, at which Edie was expecting one or two 
; of her girl-friends. 

“T have, as usual, letters to write, and a 
multitude of other things to attend to,” 
she said, as she excused herself to Edie 
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it is very good of me to excuse myself 
at all to you. The flimsiest and most 
transparent of apologies will more than 
| suffice.” 

| If Ellinor had spoken exactly she would 
have said, “ There are letters to be written, 
and I must dictate them,” for she herself 


was the use of it? Gretchen wrote a beau- 
tiful hand, and knew how to address every- 
body properly. What more could anyone 
want ? 

Miss Yorke’s first thought when she 
reached her room was, however, not for her 
letters. A: variety of things of far more 
importance—to her way of thinking— 
awaited her attention. 
hands had to be gloved and encased in 
some wonderful créme blanche. That five 
minutes’ handling of the oar on the lake in 
the sunshine had made them look horribly 
coarse and brown ; so she said, at any rate, 
as she surveyed her tapered, dainty fingers. 
Then there was Mélanie’s latest arrange- 
ment in Jace for the throat to inspect, and 
Gretchex’s daily effort in hair-dressing—on 
the model-block—to pass in review. Also 
the box of flowers sent daily from a West 
End florist’s had to be opened and selected 
from. “It’s such a mercy,’ murmured 
Ellinor, as she held this way and that way 
first a gardenia and then an orchid, “ that 
I made this arrangement with Williamson ; 
the greenhouses here are very inferior, and 
not an orchid-house within ten miles, they 
say. I should have been quite at a loss in 
matching the colours of my dresses. Yes, 
that orchid will do very well, Mélanie, for 


gold I shall wear. Now for the letters ; 
oh dear!” and here Ellinor threw herself 





into a reclining-chair, and prepared to 
| dictate to Gretchen answers to some three 








| with an air which seemed to say, ‘‘ Really { 


scarcely ever put her pen to paper. Where } 


First of all her } 


to-night ; it will go with the cream and 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


(Conducted by 





or four missives which lay before her on 
the table. 

“Let me think who must be written 
to to-day. I don’t fancy we shall have time 
for more than two. It’s half-past two 
o’clock now ; the dinner will be at eight; 
four hours, at least, I must have for 
dressing ; two will be all we shall be able 
to manage. What letters have you there?” 

“From mademoiselle’s mother,” began 
Gretchen ; “from Mr. Effingham——” 

“Ah yes; those are the two I must 
answer to-day. Mr. Effingham’s first—it 
is the most important.” 

No doubt to her it was the most im- 
portant ; for young Harry Effingham— 
artist and Royal Academician—designed 
her dresses and suited her colouring and 
style of beauty in a way that only a man 
with the eye of an artist and the heart of 
a lover could. 

“He writes too familiarly—too im- 
petuously for a man with only two 
hundred a year and his profession to 
depend upon,” said Ellinor, half con- 
temptuously glancing through the hotly- 
worded, almost boyish missive ; “ he must 
be repressed—slightly, not too much, 
Gretchen, for I shall soon want him to 
design another tea-gown for me. I want 
a judicious letter written, telling him to be 
patient, and that good things only come to 
those who wait for them—not those who 
attempt to snatch at them. Yes, put that 
idea in neatly, Gretchen ; and don’t make 
the letter too long, or else he will be 
getting hopeful.” 

So a “judicious ” letter was penned and 
dispatched to the young artist—a letter 
here and there hinting at all sorts of 
possible happiness in store for him, and 
which, read one way with an artist’s eye, 
might be taken to refer solely to success | 
in the profession he had adopted; and 
read the other way with the eye of a lover, 
might be taken to refer to success in his 
love-quest, and the possible winning of the 
lady of his heart. Kead with both eyes by 
a clear-sighted, practical man, it would 
seem of very ambiguous meaning indeed. 

Thei letter to the mother took longer to 
conceive and indite than this poor little 
not. 

‘‘She asks such a multitude of ques- 
tions,” said Ellinor, stifling a yawn, ‘it 
will be utterly impossible even to attempt 
to answer them. She wants money, of 
course—Juliet has so many wants. How 
much can I send her this time? Fifty 
pounds? No! Ah, you are always so 





prudent, Gretchen! Put in thirty pounds, 
then, in notes, with my love. Tell her 
Uncle Hugh has been more generous than 
ever this month, and I can easily-spare it.” 

“Uncle Hugh” was Ellinor’s father’s 
brother—an eccentric, rich old bachelor, 
with a vast admiration for the beauty of 
this niece of his, coupled with a strong 
desire that she should do credit to her 
family and connections by making a brilliant 
marriage. He was a man of between sixty 
and seventy years—an inveterate diner-out 
—an habitué of clubs—a man without the 
remotest conception of the comfort and 
happiness of a home in the full English 
sense of the word. Although willing to 
supply amply his beautiful niece’s every 
necessity or wish, and desirous of starting 
her on a brilliant social career, he would 
sooner have laid down in his coffin at once 
than have sacrificed the smallest of his 
bachelor pleasures at the shrine of ‘‘ domes- 
ticity ”—or, in other words, set up a home 
for her. 

Gretchen’s pen went slowly along in 
neat, methodical fashion. Presently she 
paused, looking up at her mistress for 
further instructions. 

“That will do for this afternoon, 
Gretchen ; never mind about answering all 
those questions—they’ll answer themselves 
if we let them alone,” decreed Ellinor. 
“Oh, by the way,” she added, “you may 
as well ask for the address of that Madame 
Someone or other who makes up those 
wonderful eye-lotions; in Paris some- 
where, wasn’t it? And you may as well 
say that Lord Winterdowne has not arrived 
at the Castle yet, but is expected daily. 
Also that I am not in the least dull here 
—have plenty to amuse myself with. 
Yes, plenty, plenty,” her thoughts 
echoed, conjuring up the image of fair, 
handsome Phil Wickham with his usual 
expression, half of scorn, half of pity, 
whenever his eyes chanced to meet hers. 
“ And shall have plenty for a long time to 
come.” Then aloud: “And now for the 
business of dressing! Three and a half 
hours is barely sufficient to achieve an 
artistic effect.” 

Somehow, however, an artistic effect was 
achieved in something less than that time 
—at least so thought Colonel Wickham and 
his assembled guests when Ellinor entered 
his drawing-room, followed by the squire 
and Edie. 

It was true she had tested everyone’s 
patience to the utmost by not being 
ready to leave the house for at least 
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half an hour after the time at which they 
ought to have been seated at Colonel 
Wickham’s table, but it is possible they 
would willingly have condoned this offence 
(the male portion of the guests, at any 
rate) to have their eyes regaled that 
evening with such a masterpiece as Ellinor 
Yorke in her draperies of old-gold, fading 
here into the cream of her antique lace, 
lighting up there into the yellow of her rare 
orchids, and finding a deeper than its own 
deepest tint in the coils of russet-bronze 
hair which crowned her shapely head. 

There were, among others invited, several 
young officers from the neighbouring 
barracks. They were knocked over at 
once, and made sundry tremulous advances 
towards the beauty of the evening. 

Ellinor took their measure at a glance. 

“Boys all—younger sons—utterly in- 
significant in appearance,” she said to 
herself, and not one of them had the 
pleasure of hearing her voice addressed to 
him in the course of the evening. She 
responded to their attempts at conversation 
with the slightest and most unsympathetic 
of smiles, she quenched every effort at talk 
with the most graceful but most distant of 
bows, then deliberately, to the amazement 
of all, crossed the drawing-room, seated 
herself beside the vicar on a sofa, and 
smiled sweetly at every one of his jokes 
(new, old, or middle-aged—no matter) for 
the remainder of the evening. 

Edie’s conduct that night seemed to 
everyone equally eccentric. 

* Really, if one didn’t know better,” said 
one dowager to another, “one would think 
she was absolutely making a ‘set’ at the 
Colonel.” 

It-really seemed like it. Not even Phil 
in the sunniest of sunny weather had ever 
been favoured with one fiftieth part of the 
bright upward glances, the sweet smiles, 
the soft speeches the young lady chose 
to bestow upon his elderly uncle this 
night. 

The squire looked on slyly at her out 
of the corners of his eyes, and wondered. 

“ Well, little Edie, you are giving him a 
dose of it—that’s all!” he said to himself, 
and “By Jove!” this also added sotto 
voce, “I’m beginning to think I’m cured 
of my fancy already before it has well 
begun. Now I come to think of it, there 
is something deucedly ludicrous in a young 
girl making eyes at an old man, or vice- 
versa. Not that by any means I feel like 
going downhill yet a while. I’m good for 
another twenty years, I hope, and am, 





at least to look at, a good ten years 
younger than Wickham.” 

Here the squire gave a twitch to his 
shirt-collar, and took a friendly survey of 
himself in a mirror near which he was 
standing. 

Edie, like most young actors, rather 
overdid her part that night, and occasion- 
ally brought out her most thrilling and 
impressive bits with her back to the 
audience. For instance, no doubt it was 
very effective to say under the squire’s 
very eyelids, ‘“‘ Dear Colonel Wickham, do 
take me into your den and show me that 
wonderful calculating-machine you have 
had fitted up,” and accompany the speech 
with a little, pleading, upward look and 
a soft touch from the small hand; but 
there could be neither rhyme nor reason 
in repeating said soft looks and touches of 
the hand when she found herself alone 
with the Colonel in his den, nor in detain- 
ing him there from his guests for at least 
fifteen minutes. 

Once, in the middle of a very compli- 
cated set of figures he was grinding out 
of his machine for Edie’s delectation, he 
stopped abruptly, and stood silently look- 
ing down on her with an odd, troubled 
expression, such as a man might wear who, 
for a moment forgetting that he is smitten 
with a subtle, incurable disease, is reminded 
of its existence by a sudden sharp twinge. 

‘Edie grew frightened in an instant. 

“What is it? Are you ill?” she asked, 
now with real concern in her voice. 

Colonel Wickham quickly recovered 
himself, 

“No, no, child. I was only thinking— 
of twenty years ago. Come back into the 
drawing-room ; they will be beginning to 
wonder what has become of us.” 

His words seemed to end in something 
of a sigh. He looked white and weary 
when they got back into the fuller light of 
the larger room. 

‘A question to ask papa on the earliest 
opportunity,” thought Edie to herself. ‘|! 
wonder what happened twenty years ago.” 

Phil was standing near the door as they 
entered. He looked gloomy — scowling, 
one might have said, had it been possible 
for Phil Wickham to scowl. 

“Are you making up your mind to be 
my aunt, Edie?” he said to her in a solemn 
voice as she flitted past. 

Edie laughed out her rejoinder in an 
undertone : 

“If I were, I should say, ‘ Phil, my dear 
boy, don’t stand there looking as though 
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Go and make 


you were at a funeral. 
»») 


yourself agreeable to somebody. 

But Phil, in spite of her remonstrance, 
made no effort to make himself agreeable 
to living soul that evening. He stood still 
where he was near the door, watched Edie 
flutter into a seat at Colonel Wickham’s 
elbow, and then absolutely took up a news- 
paper which lay on asmall table beside him, 
and began reading it. 

Only for one moment, however, he held 
it in his hand ; the next, he had dropped 
it with an exclamation of horror—a “ Great 
Heavens!” which sent a chill through the 
veins of everyone who heard it. 

“What is it, Phil?” asked the squire, 
taking up the newspaper he had dropped. 

Phil, in silence, laid his finger on a 
corner paragraph, which the squire read 
aloud, though in an undertone. 

It briefly related that Mr. Rodney 
Thorne, of Thorne Hall, Bucks, had acci- 
dentally shot himself while handling some 
firearms. The occurrence had taken place 
at a house in Jermyn Street, St. James’s, 
where the deceased gentleman had rooms. 

Fortunately for the success of Colonel 
Wickham’s dinner-party, music and singing 
were going on at one end of the long draw- 
ing-room, and only those who stood or sat 
where Phil was, near the door, heard the 
doleful paragraph. 

Edie heard it, and her heart filled with 
pity for Phil, losing thus suddenly and 
wwfally the school-chum and college-com- 
panion of so many happy years. She looked 
up at him, trying to catch his eye, and tele- 
graph to him a whole world of sympathy. 

But Phil’s eye was not to be caught. 
Right over her head it was looking, to where 
Ellinor, in her cream and gold draperies sat 
serenely condescending to the vicar’s plati- 
tudes. Edie did not know that Phil, in all 
his composition, had as much sternness at 
command as he threw at that moment into 
the long, steadfast gaze he levelled at 
Killinor. His whole face appeared to have 
undergone a sudden transformation ; it 
showed white, hard, rigid in the warm 
glow of the lamp beneath which he stood ; 
it was the sort of look a man might wear 
who, having tracked a man-eating tiger to 
his lair, sees the animal lying at his 
merey and nerves his arm to strike the 
blow. 

Kilinor seemed to feel his eyes fixed upon 
her ; she grew a shade paler, and presently 
rose slowly from her sofa and crossed the 
room to Edie’s side. 

“It must be getting late,” she said in 





a whisper that was tantamount to a 
command, ‘Are you going to order the 
carriage ?” 

Edie, as she gave the signal for departure, 
wondered whether Ellinor had heard the 
sad paragraph read, and in what way it 
could affect her. 

In the hall, Phil laid his hand on Edie’s 
arm and drew her into a window-recess to 
have a quiet parting word. 

“ Edie,” he said, and now there was no 
touch of ill-temper in his voice, but an 
unmistakable note of pain, “I am going 
up to London, to-morrow. I want to hear 
a little more about poor Rodney. But, 
before I go, 1 want to know exactly how 
we stand towards each other. Are we 
engaged, or are we not ?” 

Now, surely, Edie’s good angel must 
have folded its wings and gone to sleep at 
that moment, or she would not have 
answered Phil, with that look on his 
face and that ring in his voice, as she did : 

“Why, Phil, I thought you understood 
perfectly that we were not to be engaged 
to each other for a whole year—were to be 
just friends, nothing more, till the 1st of 
October next year comes round,” she said, 
making her eyes very round, and looking as 
astonished as she possibly could. 

“Well, and when the Ist of October 
comes round, what then?” queried Phil ; 
but his eyes were not round, they were 
narrowing under something of a frown that 
was beginning to gather on his forehead. 

“What then?” said Edie, trying to 
speak lightly, but thinking all the time 
how oddly Phil was talking and looking. 
“Well, then—then—don’t you see!—we 
must both be of one mind, and—and make 
up our minds to one thing or the other.” 

She said it demurely enough, in a way 
that a maiden of eighteen well knows how 
to speak, without any teaching, when her 
sole listener is her lover, and her topic the 
inevitable wedding-ring. 

Phil, however, was neither hesitating nor 
demure in his next question. 

Supposing we are not of one mind when 
the Ist of October comes round, Edie,” he 
said in the same odd, stern voice as before; 
“supposing one of us cries, ‘ Hold fast,’ 
and the other cries, ‘ Let go,’ what then?” 

Edie hesitated for full thirty seconds— 
an enormous period for her to give to 
deliberation—before she answered : 

“Oh, in that case, if one of us should 
be so ridiculous as to wish to keep the 
other to the bargain against his will, of 
course the other would have to abide by it. 
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But it isn’t possible such a thing should 
occur, I imagine. I assure you, Phil, you 
wouldn’t have to ask for your liberty twice 
of me.” 

“T am not likely to ask for it once, 
Edie. It was not of myself I was think- 
ing, but——” 

Here he stopped himself. 

What need could there be to inform 
little Edie he was glad to have reserved to 
him a certain right to control her actions 
at a critical period of her career—that, in 
point of fact, should she by any unfor- 
tunate conjunction of circumstances be 
inclined to throw herself and her many 
good qualities away upon an unworthy 
admirer, he would have the privilege of 
putting his veto upon her choice. 

‘‘Come, Edie, Edie,” cried the squire at 
this moment from outside the hall-door ; 
‘Ellinor is shivering—we are all of us 
catching cold out here!” 

Yet there was a cheery note in the 
squire’s voice as he said this. Truth to 
tell, he was not a little pleased to see Phil 
and Edie creeping off in this way to a 
quiet corner for a farewell talk. It brought 
back old times. 

“ Coming, papa!” answered Edie. 

“One moment, Edie,” said Phil, laying 
his hand upon her arm. “ As I told you, 
I am going to London to-morrow, and may 
not be back for some little time to come. 
You must not be surprised if you do not 
see a great deal of me between this and 
the 1st of October, next year. To tell 
you the truth, I can’t stand this wretched” 
—‘‘humbugging,” he was going to say, 
but stopped himself—“on and off way 
we've fallen into lately, and feel I had 
better be out of it altogether.” 

“Edie, Edie!” again called the squire, 
and this time not quite so cheerily as 
before. 

So Edie, with just one upward look into 
Phil’s face, was hurried away. She had 
not said one half that she had meant to 
say, nor a quarter of what she would have 
liked to say. She would have liked to 
have told Phil how sorry she was about 
poor Rodney, and how much she pitied 
poor Rodney’s mother, who was a widow, 
with this one only son. But, there, it 
couldn’t be helped! No doubt she would 
see Phil again soon—perhaps he might 
come over to-morrow before he started for 
London ; or if not, she might write. Ah, 
by-the-bye, nothing had been said about 
writing! Would Phil write to her as 
usual, and would he expect her to write to 





him in reply? And if so, how were they 
to begin and end their letters? It was 
very puzzling. Really, the whole thing 
now seemed much more intricate than it 
had done at first ! 

Edie was very silent during the short 
drive back to the Hall. She had a great 
many things to turn over in those restless 
little brains of hers, 
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As the train takes one rushing through 
this pleasant land of ours, through smiling 
valleys, and past murmuring trout-streams, 
and smooth downs where the sheep feed 
on the velvet turf, it takes a considerable 
effort of imagination to think of the time 
when this land was held in the grasp of 
the great ice king. He has retreated to 
his last stronghold in Europe, Switzerland, 
for a longer time than our small measure- 
ment of years and centuries can take count 
of, but he has written his name in unmis- 
takable characters, scratching his sign- 
manual on the rocks, and transporting huge 
boulders from peak to peak as monuments 
of his power. In parts of this country it is 
still possible, despite the railways, to find 
places where one is carried backwards for 
a hundred years or so—places where 
London seems as distant as Siberia, and 
the next county is a foreign land. 

The trains come through the country 
and carry away the sheep and the milk, 
bat to the farmers who send the freights, 
the trains are merely the carriers of sheep 
and milk. Life continues its slow round 
undisturbed by this distant touch from the 
restless town. For good or for evil the 
habits of centuries are not to be altered at 
once even by a railway. The opening of 
railway traffic has the same effect on the 
remote rural populations that a window in 
a bee-hive has on the bees—it enables the 
spectator to look into the hive and see what 
the workers are about, but it does not 
suggest to them any alteration in their 
mode of work. 

Whether people are better or worse for 
being behindhand in what we are pleased 
to call civilisation, may be a matter of 
opinion, but it is, at all events, a fresh 
experience for the Londoner, weary with 
the fret and bustle of our crowded life, to 
find within a few hours of his door people 
living in the traditions and prejudices of 
two generations ago. 

There are such people to be found, and 
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the country they live in is like a miniature 
Switzerland, smaller both in the extent of 
the country and in the height of the 
mountains, but with all the characteristics 
of its younger brother, except the eternal 
snow. 

It would be interesting to know, if it 
were possible, how many people who go to 
Switzerland really enjoy the snow-moun- 
tains. 

Part of the visitors do not see them— 
that is, do not see them consciously. They 
hear people round them talking of the 
snow-mountains, and gazing at them now 
and then—discussing them with a view to 
contemplated expeditions, or with the 
pleasant air of patronage that our country- 
men and women adopt when they are out 
of their own country. They hear that 
this mountain has been ascended, or that 
somebody proposes to attempt Mount that 
next week. They hear the state of the 
weather foretold from observed combina- 
tions of cloud and mountain-top. They 
even make their own prognostications, 
saying : “ We shall have rain to-morrow— 
old thingummy has his nightcap on.” 
They know, because they have been told, 
that that is “old thingummy,” and they 
believe the white stuff on him is snow. In 
that sense they have seen a snow-mountain, 
but they have not seen it with any con- 
sciousness. They have no nerves that such 
sights can make to vibrate. 

Others see the snow-mountains very 
distinctly. They gaze on them with 
admiring eyes as the finest gymnastic 
appliance that has yet been discovered. 
They measure their height and build, and 
seek for the weak place in them that makes 
them vulnerable—the point from which 
they can be ascended. To these the 
sensations inspired by the mountains come 
through their legs and their lungs, At 
this place they had to be “ roped ;” at that 
they had to cut steps and climb round a 
nasty shoulder, hanging on by their eye- 
lids. They remember one peak because 
there Brown slipped and nearly brought 
ruin to the party; and another because 
they were overtaken on it by a fog, and 
were brought within a measurable distance 
of having to camp out for the night on the 
snow. Such active employment of robust 
physical health and vigorous muscle puts 
the mountains in the position of direct 
antagonism, and leaves little room for con- 
templation of their beauties. 

Mountaineering is a grand game for those 
whose physique admits of it—a game that 





tests body and mind to the improvement 
of both; but enjoyment of the environ- 
ment must be the result of subsequent 
contemplation. 

Of those who go to the mountains for 
the sake of the scenery there are few who 
receive from it unmixed pleasure. They 
have an eager longing for the neighbour- 
hood of the eternal snow, but the emotions 
it evokes are too strong for pure pleasure. 

For the robust, who are able to spend 
all the day in climbing, coming back to 
their hotel merely to dine, and spend an 
hour outside afterwards smoking and talk- 
ing to the assembled guides, before going 
to their beds and dreamless sleep, till the 
first daylight calls them out to renew their 
labours—for these the mountain inn has 
no hardship, and the grim neighbourhood 
of the silent mountains no terror. But for 
the more feeble ones—that is, for the gene- 
rality—the early hours of the morning are 
scarcely pleasurable. In the valleys, where 
most of the inns are placed, the sun has to 
attain to considerable height before it can 
make itself felt. The sparsely-furnished 
rooms are bare and cold when one comes 
down to them in the grey morning, and 
there is no pleasure in struggling into 
boots which have just been washed in the 
ice-cold stream, which is the Swiss way of 
cleaning them. Not till an hour or so of 
walking has brought one into the warmth 
of the sun again has one any pleasure in 
existence. The keen sense of living as 
one drinks in the vigorous exhilarating 
air, and plunges one’s eyes into the vast 
distances, and searches out the exquisite 
pools of colour that fleck the mountain- 
sides, repay one for the labour ; but when, 
after attaining the summit of the modest 
height that is the day’s goal, the climber 
finds himself surrounded by silent, snow- 
clad giants, sitting there as if in stern 
and unsympathetic judgment of the lower 
world, the feeling of horror is apt to mingle 
too largely for perfect enjoyment. Even in 
after contemplatiot the minor details of 
the mountain experiences remain asthe plea- 
sant memory, and the horror of the silent 
land dominates, and perhaps elevates the 
mind. Even where the sights are more 
gracious the intensity of their beauty leaves 
something like an ache in the memory. 
The first sight of the rose-glow on the 
snow burns into the mind, and is never 
afterwards to be effaced. 

In our older Switzerland this element of 
horror is absent. All the emotions it excites 
are on a smaller scale, All its beauties 
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of Tell one lives among giants. Although 
yourself, perhaps, attempting no big 
work, all the interests of the place are 
in the struggles with ice and snow and 
towering peaks. An ordinary day’s walk of 
the most modest description involves some 
amount of preparation: wraps, compass, 
the packing and carrying of luncheon, 
perhaps a guide ; and the talk is of peaks 
and passes, of glaciers and ice-fields, of 
exploits involving something more than 
the ordinary amount of strength and 
endurance. 

In our more modest country all this is 
wanting. To ascend the proudest height 
is little more than to walk the same dis- 
tance along the high-road. No precipice 
baulks you and makes you retrace a mile or 
two of your journey; no crevasse waits 
at each step with the fear of possible dis- 
appearance down unknown depths; you 
do not spend your days, as it were, with a 
half-tamed animal, who, at any moment, 
may turn and rend you. There is nothing to 
interfere with the most placid enjoyment 
of the beauties around you—nothing to 
excite you but your appreciation of their 
loveliness. 

But to those who enjoy beautiful scenery 
for its own sake, the enjoyment is great. 
The scale may be smaller than that of 
Switzerland, but in all but size our own 
land has nothing to fear from the com- 
parison. In place of snow-fields you have 
smooth expanses of grass where the sheep 
are nibbling, and for the crevassed glacier 
a dell where ferns plume the mossy boulder. 
The elevation of feeling that comes of the 
contemplation of colossal grandeur is 
wanting, and the discipline of physical 
endurance is not imposed upon the tourist ; 
there is nothing to divert the mind from 
the pleasures that can come to it from the 
eye. In this older Switzerland, the fierce 
passions of youth have been toned down, 
and time has endowed it with numberless 
graces ; rubbing off at the same time, it 
may be, some of its sterner characteristics, 
so that in the course of an afternoon’s 
walk you seem to be passing through 
several counties. 

One lovely morning in this last most 
lovely summer, I started from the unpre- 
tentious but comfortable hostelry which I 
had made my headquarters in the country 
of which I speak. 

Our way led through the neighbouring 
village. Down a steep slope a mountain- 





bridges crossed it, and from either of these 
you could watch the trout swimming 
below. Behind the trees on each side, for 
some six hundred yards, were the houses 
that composed the village. All the houses 
in this country are built of grey-stone, and 
one’s first impression of them is that of 
coldness and discomfort. This feeling is 
increased by the walls of grey-stone that 
everywhere take the place of the hedges 
of southern counties. They seem, too, to 
have an absolute passion for building walls, 
In the fields, through wild pastures, up the 
sides of hills, on the very summit of the 
mountains you see these inevitable erec- 
tions; not cemented with mortar, but 
merely made of heavy pieces of the local 
stone piled up one on the other. Where 
there is a footpath across the fields that 
is intercepted by these walls, or where, in 
less frequented parts, there is likely to be 
any traffic, steps are made up the wall by 
leaving the end of one or two stones pro- 
jecting from the surface. If the passenger 
has still any difficulty in getting over, he can 
push stones from the top till he has made 
a gap sufficient for his needs. The squire 
of dames has generally to do this many 
times in the course of the walk; and his 
promenade is thereby made a laborious 
one, for if he has a conscience it demands 
that he should replace the materials before 
he proceeds on his journey, and by the 
end of the day he is able to estimate the 
weight of a block of stone pretty accurately. 

In many places, and particularly in the 
small outlying farms, the houses are white- 
washed to a dazzling whiteness; but in 
the villages, and particularly in the village 
in question, the severity of their appear- 
ance is relieved by the creepers that cover 
their walls. In spite of the rigour of 
the winters in this northern land, the 
plants and creepers flourish exceedingly, 
and cover the houses with a most fragrant 
mantle, 

To judge by the view of the interiors 
that one gets in passing, the inhabitants of 
this village are in very comfortable case. 
There is scarcely a house that can fairly be 
called poor. An air of comfort and cosi- 
ness characterises them all. Pictures are 
on the walls, nicknacks on the tables, 
flowers in the windows; nobody seems 
hurried or distressed in any way ; people 
move about with a leisurely composure as 
if all went well with them, and they 
wanted nothing of the outer world. 
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Climbing this village street to the top 
one comes to a barrier, formed by a church 
—a very ugly one, it must be confessed, 
but surrounded by fine trees—a low arch 
covered with ferns, through which the 
stream tumbles, and a park-gate. 

As we came through the village we got, 
at the agent’s house, the key of this gate, 
which is always, by the courtesy of the 
owner, at the disposal of visitors, who wish 
to walk that way ; but reserved the use of 
it for our return journey. Skirting the 
park, we went up a bosky lane, a lane 
between the inevitable grey-stone walls, 
but bordered, and here and there arched 
over, by trees, and on either side meadows 
in which cattle, and sheep, and numberless 
rabbits and birds disported themselves, 
and made one envious of their careless 
liberty —a lane that was like a happy 
youth—a hill that gave some small zest 
in climbing : pleasant sound of birds, and 
sweet scent of roadside flowers; alter- 
nating sunshine and cool shade; but 
beyond, a wide space that seemed sweeter, 
but was fenced off by hard stone walls, the 
climbing of which was an offence. 

Farther on, the shade of trees ceased, 
and out beyond one gazed on Switzerland. 
Smooth green Alps, surmounted by grim 
limestone crags—a Gemmi in miniature. 
Beyond this the way grew level, and led 
through pastures and by woods, and so to 
an old farmhouse, a deserted-looking place 
with mullioned windows, the ancient seat, 
it is said, of the family who bear the name 
of the place. They have migrated now to 
softer dwelling-places, and lost, perhaps, 


some of the sterner qualities that must 


have come to them from blood nourished 
in that keen, pure air. 

Beyond the farm we came out upon the 
moor. Soft, close, smooth turf, eaten down 
by generations of rabbits and sheep, with 
views of exquisite beauty and delicacy ex- 
tending farther and farther as increasing 
altitude widened the horizon. There are 
few greater pleasures to the dweller ina 
town than the sight of a broad, open 
down. 

As you advance, the glamour of the scene 
steals upon you. The fleeting light and 
shadow chase each other, revealing fresh 
beauties of colour as they alternate. Each 
boulder shows a delicate tracery of gem- 
like lichens, each hollow holds a bloom 
like a fruit. The sun pours itself over the 
distant limestone crest of the mountain, 
and reveals bands of purple that mock the 
artist’s pigments ; a delicate fragrance floats 





out from the coppice as you pass. A group 
of cattle in the distance call your attention 
to the delicate gradations of hill and dell. 
A sheep, with huge, curling horns, and 
grave, but startled face, runs out from 
behind the rock where he had been feeding, 
to see who it is who is invading his domain 
—startled, but yet with a half-friendly 
assurance that you can mean no harm in 
that peaceful place. 

Beyond, the country expands into broad, 
open moorland, springy turf, and expanses 
of purple heather, out of which the grouse 
rise in a brown cloud, with a noise that 
sends a quiver of excitement through you. 

It requires wary walking, for those big 
tufts of yellow-green and grey moss are soft 
in something more than their colour. Step 
on them, and you are up to your knees 
before you know where you are, and are 
lucky if you go no farther. On one occasion 
I was leading a pony, from which a lady of 
our party had just dismounted, and was 
walking on what appeared to be perfectly 
hard ground, when the pony put one foot on 
asoft place. He had walked to the edge of a 
bog. The sinking of her foot threw the pony 
forward, and I barely escaped following my 
charge into the quagmire, as she plunged 
helplessly forward in the ooze. Custom 
had probably made her dexterous, for, 
after a minute’s frantic struggling, she 
scrambled on to firm ground again, with 
no further damage than the bursting of a 
couple of straps, and the loss of a basket, 
which was hanging on the pommel of the 
saddle, which she trampled to some un- 
known depth in the black mud. Fear of 
such like catastrophes, and the sight of the 
numberless Alpine flowers which grow every- 
where, keep youreyes peering on the ground 
till, suddenly, you find it gaping before you. 

Here, for once, there is no stone-wall— 
nothing to warn you of the abyss that 
yawns before you. It plunges straight 
down like a well in the centre of the moor. 
On the far side a mountain-stream comes 
plunging and leaping down a succession of 
stone-steps. Now, in the drought of 
summer, it is attenuated to a mere thread, 
but the breadth and bareness of the bed 
shows the volume to which it must some- 
times attain. Down this bed it rushes till 
a wall of rock arrests its progress, and 
keeps it whirling till, after some unknown 
time, it burrows to the soft earth again, to 
reappear a couple of miles down the valley. 
Round the mouth of this well delicate 
ferns and flowers grow, and from it always 
rises a thin mist of vapour. Of course a 
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natural instinct leads one to gather stones, 
and pitch them down to hear them plunge 
sullenly in the depths some seconds after- 
wards. It is notaplace one would like to 
come near in a foggy day. 

Crossing the moor in the direction this 
vanished stream must take, you come to a 
mass of small trees and undergrowth at 
the head of a small ravine. Forcing your 
way through this, you find yourself in a 
confusion of boulders, and in front of you 
a fissure between two walls of rock that 
frames as charming a view as the eye can 
look upon. On either side are trees and 
precipitous rocks; below a winding green 
road of velvet turf that looks like a triumph 
of gardening skill, but is, in fact, just as 
nature makes it; beyond are green Alps 
and purple moor, and, crowning it all, a 
mass of rugged grey limestone. 

Five minutes before you were on the wild 
moor, which seemed to extend as far as the 
eye could reach. Now you seem to be in 
some carefully-planned “ surprise ” devised 
by utmost skill in a king’s garden. Five 
minutes before you were in Yorkshire or 
Scotland ; half an hour before you were in 
Switzerland, and now, as you advance, you 
find yourself in the depths of Devonshire. 
The turf under your feet is vividly green, 
and of velvet texture. Forests of ferns 
plume the rocks on either side. Gnarled 
trees arch you in, covered with masses of 
soft, grey lichens. The moor with its rocky 
crown has disappeared, and peat-stained 
streams gurgle round you. The trans- 
formation is marvellous. Youcan scarcely 
believe the evidence of your own senses. 
In a few minutes’ walk you have gone from 
one end of England to the other. 

By-and-by you come to a gate, which 
admits you to charming pleasure-grounds 
nestled in a valley between the moors, 
Here the stream reappears, and flows down 
to form a lake between two precipitous 
banks, clothed in foliage of every kind ; 
and at the end of this the stream and 
the village trickle down together. One 
travels far to see less beautiful sights in 
other countries, 

Back again at the inn, you have no 
doubt of the part of the world you are in, 
whatever you may have thought during 
your walk. There was one native of 
Cockayne there who spoke the language of 
his country in its purest form. Meeting 
him one morning in the garden he re- 
marked to me: “I think it’s ’otter now 
than we ’ave ’ad it yet. Everythink ’as 
got so ’eated up ;” but his homely dialect 





from the distant land only meandered like 
a stream through the rich Yorkshire 
brogue that, in the smoking-room in the 
evening, filled what space was unoccupied 
by tobacco-smoke. In his appointed 
corner always sat our burly host—a rubi- 
cund, genial-looking man, who farmed, 
managed the stable, dealt in horses, sup- 
plied the countryside with coal, and, to 
judge by his appearance, made all his 
trades answer entirely to his satisfaction. 
In any dispute or difficulty mine host 
was the arbiter and stakeholder. Silent, 
serious-looking farmers would beckon him 
out of the room sometimes to ask his 
opinion or advice. I never discovered 
that he gave either with any very certain 
sound, but his solidity of appearance, and 
unruffled smile, answered the purpose suffi- 
ciently well. 

In another corner my genial cockney 
was always ensconced, and there he 
prattled pleasantly to all comers. The 
rest of the company was usually composed 
of chance natives—farmers most of them, 
who came in for a sociable glass and a 
pipe ; or sheep and cattle dealers, who had 
been to one of the neighbouring markets. 
Saturday and Sunday evenings were our 
fullest times. On those days we had 
visits from men who, on other days, did 
not leave their own firesides. 

The farmers in that country are small 
men—small in point of land, that is, for 
in person they are sons of Anak. Many 
of them hold farms of fifteen or twenty 
acres of miserable land, principally pas- 
ture, for which they pay from forty to fifty 
shillings an acre, and make a living out 
of it. Most of them are teetotalers and 
dissenters. Some of them, unable to ab- 
stain absolutely from intoxicants, allow 
themselves a periodical indulgence—once, 
twice, three, or four times in the year. 
When their time of indulgence comes round 
they retire to a neighbouring village, and 
make up for lost time with the same perti- 
nacity that they show in other pursuits ; 
and when their craving is satisfied, or their 
purse exhausted, return to their farms, and 
rigidly forswear sack till their time comes 
again. As a rule, however, these small 
farmers are total abstainers. Unless they 
were so, it would be impossible for them to 
make their minute holdings pay. These 
men—tall, broad-shouldered giants— would 
come in, light their pipes, call for a bottle 
of ginger-ale, and either sit silently, or talk 
slowly and sedately of local topics: of the 
cattle that were likely to be seen at the 
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next show; of a new bull that had lately 
been acquired in the neighbourhood, or 
such-like matters. 

Many of them brought their dogs with 
them, each one, after a solemn greeting to 
his neighbours, retiring silently under his 
master’s seat till ten o’clock struck, when, 
according to the routine of the country, 
each man took his leave, the dogs emerged 
from their resting-places, and the house 
was shut for the night. Another visitor, 
who sometimes honoured us with a visit, 
was the keeper from a neighbouring estate. 
With him I was on very friendly terms, 
for being in some alarm on account of a 
sore place that had made its appearance 
on my dog’s back, and not being certain 
whether it was due to the heat and un- 
wonted exercise in persistent but utterly 
unavailing pursuit of the rabbits and hares 
that enticed him on all sides, or to some 
more unpleasant cause, I consulted the 
universal referee, our host. 

According to his wont he patiently heard 
the case, but refrained from expressing a 
decided opinion, contenting himself with 
a mere hope that it might not be anything 
serious. His profoundly solemn and 
interested look of itself gave that hope 
weight, though I felt sure that he knew no 
more about canine ailments than I did; 
but, he said, with an air of solving all 
doubts and curing the dog off hand, he 
was sure to see ‘‘ keeper” in the course of 
to-day or to-morrow, and keeper had some 
“stuff” that was wonderful good for such 
ailments. He would ask him to “step 
round” and give his opinion, and bring his 
stuff with him. 

The stepping round meant a walk of 
some three miles, but of such a distance as 
that nobody there seemed to take any 
account, unless there were intervening bogs. 

Soon after dinner next day, the hostess 
announced that keeper had arrived, and 
was ready to look at t’ dog. I went out- 
side and found an odour of dogs and 
ferrets, and other creatures alive and dead, 
with a tall, gaunt man standing inside it. 
He examined the dog, solemnly took out of 
the vast receptacle that with ordinary indi- 
viduals would be a pocket, a bottle and 
brush, and proceeded to anoint the trouble- 
some place, and gave in acheery voice that 
immediately won my heart, the decided 
assurance that the mischief was not what 
[ feared. This incident made a strong 
bond of sympathy between us, and we met 
afterwards in the smoking-room on the 
footing of friends. 





One evening when I went in there, I 
found my bland Hercules looking very 
angry, and talking with great energy. The 
anger, however, 1 was relieved to find, was 
retrospective. He was recounting an un- 
pleasant difference of opinion that had 
occurred in that room, some time before, 
between him and a neighbour. 

‘Ah was gey vexed by what Ah had 
said aboot un,” he was saying when I went 
into the room, ‘‘and Ah saaid, eef you say 
that again A’ll poot the oop chimney. Well, 
he wouldna’ go back, and he saaid it again. 
So Ah joost teuk un by t’ collar and t’ seat 
of uss breeaches and shooved a’ heeard oop 
chimney. Yew say thart agaen, Ah saaid, 
and A’ll poonch thee oot top of chimney.” 

«And did you punch him up?” I asked. 

“ Nae,” he answered, his face expanding 
into the huge beaming smile that was 
habitual with him; “Ah haard no the 
heeart t’ do it ;” and with that he relapsed 
into chuckling silence. 

They are a curious race, the natives of 
that part of the country, and independent in 
their manner to an extent that sometimes 
seems like surliness, and sometimes like 
rudeness. A countryman will sometimes 
join you, if you are loitering about, and 
begin a conversation as if you were an 
intimate acquaintance, and on terms of 
perfect equality with him. He owes 
nothing to you in deference or any other 
way because you happen to wear a better 
coat than he does, and does not see why 
he should pretend that he does by using 
terms of ceremonious servility. If you 
take his view of the matter, you will get 
on very well with him, and often get much 
pleasure from the intercourse. If you 
do not like to be addressed by a man of 
rough speech and clothing without the pre- 
fix of “Sir,” you will probably be annoyed 
very often, and had better avoid chance 
meetings with Yorkshiremen ; but if you 
like men who are sturdy in person and 
character, even if they do not altogether 
conform to your ideas on such small 
matters, you will probably be pleased with 
the dwellers in our English Switzorland. 
They have the vices and virtues that are 
generally found in people whose life is a 
hard struggle with a hard country, but the 
virtues preponderate, and as a rule the 
more you see of them the more you will see 
to like in them. 

They are a different race to the 
southerners, just as the character of their 
country is different. The severity of their 
circumstances leaves patches of sterility ; 
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but both in the country and in the people 
even these are not without their beauty. 

But however the manners of the natives 
in their manner of address may affect you, 
you can scarcely spend any time in our 
older Switzerland otherwise than to your 
advantage, both of body and mind. 

The country swarms with game, and 
will make your mouth water as you walk 
over it, if you are a sportsman. There is 
a splendid show of grouse, a fair sprinkling 
of partridges, the fields absolutely swarm 
with ground-game, and in the wooded 
parts the owners rear a very respectable 
number of pheasants, while the streams are 
everywhere full of trout. 

The country has a beauty that grows 
upon you daily, if you have eyes that can 
see ; a delicate beauty not to be surpassed 
in any land I know. Finer and more 
striking views you may perhaps find, but 
none that so satisfy the artistic eye. And 
for those who do not want a professed cook 
and rare vintages to satisfy their appetites, 
the homely comfort of the inns will make 
them more than content. 





A BLUE-CAP MUTINY. 

It is necessary to glance back some 
forty years across the pages of modern 
history to recall an incident which— 
scarcely noticed in the rush of greater 
events with which it was in some sort 
connected—seems to add a graphic episode 
to military story. It was related to me by 
an eye-witness, a gallant soldier whom, but 
a few months since, I followed to his grave. 

The circumstance occurred at a period 
of the first Carlist war, when the contend- 
ing parties were so evenly balanced that 
one signal success, or even a daring move- 
ment, might have turned the whole tide of 
war and changed a dynasty. 

In more then one province Carlism was 
triumphant. It already possessed its 
capital—Kstella—and its so-called court, 
and a march upon Madrid itself seemed 
but a question of time and policy. The 
Carlist leaders, trained under the eye of 
the gallant Zumala-Carreguy, were brave 
and skilful soldiers, and at the period we 
speak of united as one man in support of 
the man they esteemed their rightful 
sovereign. The army of the queen-regent, 
Maria Christina, was under the command 
of General Espartero, subsequently Duke 
of Vittoria and, after sundry revolutions, 
Regent of Spain. 








Attached to this latter—the “Christino ” 
—force, was a certain corps of picked men, 
known as the “Chapelgorris” or “ blue- 
caps,” - This regiment—a thousand strong— 
had been recruited principally from the 
better classes of Spanish society, and 
numbered in its ranks many young 
men of gentle and noble birth, fond of 
adventure, and ready for any service, 
however dangerous, on which they might 
be ordered. Brave as lions, they never- 
theless lacked the discipline without which 
the best troops must prove, at times, 
inefficient. Great care had consequently 
been taken to place them under an officer 
who might at once command their attach- 
ment, and cause them to respect his rule. 
Such a man had been found in the person 
of Colonel Carmina, a distinguished veteran, 
known to the whole army as being as just 
and as humane, as he was resolute in 
executing the difficult duty confided to him. 

More than once the reckless bearing of 
these men, and the savage fury with which 
they not unfrequently followed up their 
warlike successes, had compelled Carmina 
to resortto the sternest measures sanctioned 
by military custom, in order to check these 
excesses, and restore discipline. Notwith- 
standing this, the Colonel’s popularity had 
never for an instant waned. 

It chanced that the Chapelgorris were 
stationed at Zaragoza, when they were 
suddenly ordered to join the grand army 
under Espartero, about to commence its 
march to confront the entire Carlist force 
which had invaded the adjacent province. 
At that moment the feelings of this excitable 
corps had been roused to an unusual 
degree by some painful but necessary 
examples provoked by certain of the more 
turbulent spirits, the irritation being in- 
creased by a long delay in making up arrears 
of pay. Murmurs arose, and it was openly 
proposed that, previous to obeying the 
order to march, a protest should be pre- 
sented, demanding redress for the alleged 
grievance. 

Whether the moment was deemed ill- 
chosen, or that the tone adopted by the 
remonstrants was too dictatorial—perhaps 
for both reasons—the request was met by 
a brief and stern rejection. The regiment 
was ordered to commence its march on the 
following day. 

This brought matters to a climax. A 
disorderly meeting was at once held by 
the malcontents — who, indeed, comprised 
nearly the whole regiment— and it was 
unanimously agreed to proceed in a body 
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to the square in front of the town-hall, 
and make their complaints heard. 

Unfortunately, as it happened, the men, 
who had been engaged in cleaning their 
arms, shouldered their muskets, and at 
once hurried to the rendezvous. Here 
they were met by one or two of their chief 
officers, who endeavoured, but in vain, to 
induce them to disperse ; and so threaten- 
ing was the aspect of affairs that the 
Colonel—at that moment visiting an out- 
quarter some miles distant— was sum- 
moned in eager haste to the spot. Mean- 
while, the disturbance had been augmented 
by the ill-judged interference of the civil 
guard, and shots had been exchanged, 
when Carmina, with his aide-de-camp, 
arrived at full gallop, and joined the group 
of officers assembled on the steps of the 
town-hall. His white hair, as he un- 
covered to return the salute that greeted 
him, caught every eye, and for a moment 
calmed the tumult sufficiently to allow of 
his comprehending the appeal now addressed 
to him. But the firing had reached his 
ear, and the veteran commander had but 
one answer to return : 

** With arms in your hands? Never 

They were the last words he was des- 
tined to utter. Whether the shout that 
followed was misinterpreted by those more 
distant as an expression of disappointment 
and defiance, was never clearly ascertained, 
but the conflict with the civil guard recom- 
menced, firing began in new directions, and 
a volley aimed at the town-hall stretched 
the brave old Colonel dead, mortally 
wounded two other officers, and inflicted 
slighter injuries on several of the rest. 

After this exploit, the spirit of the 
furious soldiery underwent a sudden 
change. As if conscience-stricken by the 
enormity of their cowardly crime, they 
stole away in every direction, leaving no 
trace of what had occurred, save the 
terrible witness of the bloodstained plat- 
form, from which the victims of this 
tragedy were being mournfully borne 
away. 

Notice of the event described found 
Espartero on the point of marching to 
attack the Carlists; but, rigid discipli- 
narian as he was, the exigencies of the 
moment forbade further action in the 
matter, and he contented himself with 
sternly forbidding the mutinous Chapel- 
gorris to join his forward movement, 

Three days later, after a decisive victory, 
the General retraced his steps, halting, 
however, at Zaragoza, where he issued 


17? 





orders for a grand review of the whole 
army on the morrow. 


The spectacle next day was imposing, as’ 


the July sun shone brilliantly on the vic- 
torious army, formed in three sides of a 
square, the city walls forming the fourth. 
The Chapelgorris occupied, as had been 
their custom, a position in the centre. 

All being ready, the gates were thrown 
open, and Espartero, followed by a 
numerous stafi—of whom my informant 
was one—rode slowly out. It was remarked 
that, contrary to his custom—except when 
royalty was present at such ceremonies— 
he was in full uniform, and wore his many 
decorations, His face was deathly pale. 
Passing along the whole array, halting at 
the head of each regiment, to distribute 
rewards and words of commendation, 
referring to their conduct in the recent 
action, he at last approached the peccant 
Blue-caps, hitherto sullen spectators of the 
bestowal of rewards and honours, in which, 
but for their crime, they would, no doubt, 
have largely shared. 

After a pause, the word was given, 
“ Order arms!” Down went the muskets. 
But the next order: “Pile arms, and 
retire fifty paces to the rear!” was not so 
readily obeyed. It had a sinister sound, 
and men glanced at each other, right and 
left, as if to see what support disobedience 
would receive. 

The next moment, at some probably 
preconcerted signal, a line of cavalry 
opened, and disclosed three field-batteries 
unlimbered, with their guns so disposed 
as to concentrate their fire on the hesitating 
regiment, 

The hint was taken, and the order 
obeyed, when the cavalry, advancing, drew 
up between the men and their piled arms, 
while Espartero rode, as slowly as his 
horse could walk, along the agitated line. 
Returning to their centre, he addressed 
them : 

‘Soldiers, I have inspected your line, and 
have missed more than one well-known face. 
Among these, that of my old friend and 
brother-in-arms, the brave Carmina. I am 
here to demand him of you.” 

A bewildered pause. No man replied. 

“T will tell you where he is,” resumed 
the General’s deep voice, as his sword 
flashed from the scabbard, and he pointed 
it towards the cemetery, outside the city 
walls, ‘ He lies there, in the bloody grave 
that you—his soldiers, whom he has often 
led to victory—provided for him. Five 
minutes to produce his assassins.” 
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More than one bronzed and reckless face 
grew pale; but none stirred or offered 
answer. 

“ Five minutes more,” said Espartero. 

The time elapsed. 

‘The regiment will be decimated,” was 
the chief’s stern sentence. 

Infantry and cavalry at once closed 
round the doomed regiment, while the 
provost-marshal, with his escort, com- 
mencing from the left, selected every tenth 
man, and drew them up in line—one 
hundred strong. 

Espartero gazed gloomily down the line 
of the condemned—fine, soldier-like fellows, 
not a few of them descended from the best 
blood of Spain, and seemed irresolute. 

“ Mutineers and murderers as you are,” 
he said, “I cannot bring myself to shed so 
much Spanish blood. But an example is 
demanded. You will be decimated again, 
and the ten be shot before I quit this 
ground.” 

The selection made, ‘A priest, and a 
firing-party,” was the next command. 

After a brief shrift, the condemned were 
conducted a few paces to the rear, and 
ordered to stand facing the city-walls, with 
their backs to the execution-party—a posi- 
tion assigned to mutineers and traitors. 

One of the ten—a young man of noble 
presence—turned suddenly round. 

‘*Take my life, general,” he called out, 
in a clear, ringing tone ; ‘‘ but I am neither 
traitor nor murderer, and will not disgrace 
my name by dying as one.” 

Espartero’s inflexible face never changed 
its expression, but a sergeant attached to 
the provost-marshal’s guard fell out without 
permission, and approached the General, 
saluting ; he wore two decorations. 

* Well, sir?” asked Espartero sternly. 

‘‘General, that man is innocent,” the 
man replied. ‘I was told off with others 
to report on the disturbance. He was 
without arms, and took no part in the 
mutiny. More than that, I was beside him 
when the volley that killed the Colonel was 
fired, and noticed him strike up the 
muskets of those nearest, to distract their 
aim.” 

“You are so well-informed, sir,” said the 
General with a half-contemptuous smile, 
“that you can doubtless tell us who did 
direct his fire upon the murdered officers, 
Otherwise, the execution must proceed.” 

‘*T can, general,” answered the sergeant. 
“His name is Pedro Gomez. He lies 
wounded in hospital. Ward L., bed 





Thirty-five.” 


“ Fall in, sir,” said Espartero, and calling 
an aide-de-camp, ordered that the execution 
be delayed for half an hour, and that Pedro 
Gomez, wounded or otherwise, be trans- 
ported to the spot. 

This was at once done. Gomez, who 
had been slightly wounded during the 
desultory firing in the market-place, had 
managed, under cover of the trifling hurt, 
to take refuge in hospital. Carried to the 
spot where his—perhaps less guilty—com- 
rades waited to expiate the general crime, 
he was substituted for the youth whom 
the sergeant’s timely interference had 
saved, and the sentence was carried out. 





LILIAN’S LOVERS. 
A STORY: 

DINNER was over; Miss Macpherson 
had retired to the drawing-room with 
Lilian Champion, leaving her brother, 
Dr. Macpherson, to enjoy half an hour’s 
chat with his guest. 

“So youre going to settle down in 
England again, are you, Fairchild?” said 
the doctor. “I’m glad to hear it.” 

“You're very good.” 

“And whereabouts are you going to 
train up your vine, and plant your fig- 
tree?” 

“I’m afraid I must wait a while before I 
settle down to that extent,” replied Fair- 
child with a smile. “I’m an unattached 
bachelor, and some chambers in town are 
the nearest I shall get to having a home 
of my own.” 

“It’s time you married,” said the doctor 
in a fatherly way. 

“T acknowledge it, but I’ve managed to 
spend thirty-two years without a wife, so 
that I feel no urgent call to try and win 
one.” 

Herbert Fairchild was not, perhaps, 
speaking the whole truth. Had the worthy 
doctor been gifted with more acute powers 
of observation, he might have noticed that 
his guest’s face had perceptibly fallen when 
Lilian left the room, and that, even now, 
his eyes were on the door through which 
she had disappeared. 

The doctor, however, saw nothing, and 
was quite unconscious of the skill with 
which Fairchild managed to bring round 
the talk to the subject which interested him 
so much. 

Not that he was in love with Miss Cham- 
pion. He had met her but three times 
since his return from a long residence 
abroad. Still, he was conscious that he 
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would not have visited Dr. Macpherson 
even three times in the fortnight, had he 
and his sister been the only occupants of 
Glenfoyle. 

“ Yes,” said the doctor in reply to some 
question of Fairchild’s, “she has been my 
ward now for eight years, and will be of 
age next year. I suppose she will even then 
remain with us; she looks on this as her 
home.” 

“You must not make too sure of her 
remaining long,” said Fairchild, meaning to 
find out whether there was anyone else in 
the field before him. 

The doctor’s face perceptibly darkened. 

“T suppose not,” he replied ; ‘‘a girl 
with her charms and good looks, and with 
a considerable, though not large, portion, 
is likely enough to find admirers.” 

“Of course,” assented Fairchild me- 
chanically. 

“ By-the-bye,” said the doctor suddenly, 
‘do you know anything of a Mr. Blake— 
Rodney Blake ?” 

Fairchild looked puzzled. 

“The name seems familiar to me,” he 
replied ; ‘I’m sure I must have heard it 
somewhere, or I should never recognise it 
so readily. But I can’t associate it with 
anyone.” 

“No, of course ; it’s improbable to the 
last degree,” assented Mr. Macpherson. 
“There was just the chance. I want to 
learn something about him if I can. He’s 
been here a good deal lately.” 

‘Oh, indeed,” said Fairchild, not know- 
ing what to say. 

“T’m afraid he’s heard that Lilian has 
ten thousand pounds,” said the doctor with 
an uneasy smile. ‘I wish she hadn’t when 
I see him about. I’ve taken an immense 
dislike to him.” 

Fairchild wondered why he was chosen 
as a confidant. It was true that he and 
Lilian had been playfellows when children, 
and that he was a connection of the doctor’s. 
The fact was, the doctor wanted to talk to 
someone about Blake, and found so little 
sympathy on the part of his sister that he 
took advantage of the first person whose 
relationship warranted a disclosure. 

‘* You see the worst of it is, that Lilian 
evidently likes him very much, I’m afraid. 
That gives him a strong position, and it 
has prejudiced me against him to find that 
he takes advantage of it. Perhaps I am 
too prejudiced against him ; it is difficult 
for an old fogey like me to welcome aman 
who wants to take away my Lilian.” 

‘* Of course.” 








“T don’t know much about him; he 
has not given me the right to demand par- 
ticulars yet. But if, by any chance, you 
should find out anything about him, I wish 
you would let me know—in confidence, of 
course. I don’t want Lilian to lose her 
— to a fellow who does not deserve 
er.” 

Fairchild promised, and soon after the 
two men joined the ladies. Lilian sang 
and played to them, but one at least did 
not spend so pleasant an evening as he had 
anticipated. 

Fairchild left early, as he had to return 
to Windsor, where he was staying. He 
was on the qui vive to discover anything, 
even a glance, which might imply that 
Lilian regretted his departure, but was 
forced to confess that, if he had been a 
married man, she could not have been less 
neutral, though she was as charming as 
could be. 

Fairchild did not go to bed early that 
night. He lit a cigar, and sat up in his 
bedroom with a novel—he was staying at 
an hotel. He wished he had not gone 
near Glenfoyle. As it was, he had seen 
Lilian just often enough to unsettle his 
mind, without having the satisfaction of 
having made the slightest impression on 
her. He read twenty pages of his novel 
whilst he was smoking his cigar. On 
resuming his book, after lighting a fresh 
one, he could not find his place, nor could 
he remember what he had been reading 
about—not a word stayed in his memory. 

Reading was evidently a waste of time. 
He threw down the book, and began 
thinking. 

Rodney Blake! He had heard the 
name before, he was sure. When? 

He got up and fished his desk out of his 
portmanteau. He kept a rough diary, 
jotting down memoranda day by day 
sufficient to remind him of the chief events 
which had occurred. He commenced 
reading this diary from the first page. 
Perhaps Blake’s name might occur in it. 

Although the name he was in search of 
did not appear, he came across an entry 
which put him on the right scent. It was 
on a piece of foreign letter-paper, roughly 
gummed into the book. 

It consisted of part of a letter from a 
cousin in India, almost entirely about busi- 
ness, but referring shortly to a scandal in 
the regiment which had cost the writer fifty 
pounds. Like a flash, the rest of the letter 
crossed Fairchild’s memory. The scandal 
was the misappropriation of regimental 
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funds by the surgeon, and the surgeon’s 
name was Rodney Blake. 

At first he was quite sure about it ; but 
as he turned the page over he began to 
doubt. It was ten years ago—he might 
be mistaken ; he had been puzzling over 
the name of Blake so long that he might 
have unconsciously attributed it to the 
wrong individual. 

It was, however, easy to make sure. He 
wrote a letter to his cousin, now stationed 
at Gibraltar, asking for details of the affair 
and for some means of identifying the 
actual culprit. 

That done, he went to bed. He could 
not get an answer for some days, and could 
do nothing till he received one. 

On second thoughts, though, which 
visited him the next day, he could pay 
another visit to Glenfoyle. He had 
nothing decisive to report, but if he could 
persuade the doctor to try and put a stop to 
Blake’s visits for the present, it would be 
worth while doing so. 

Glenfoyle was on the outskirts of 
Reading, near the river. The Macphersons 
kept a boat, and Fairchild had some hope 
of an hour or two on the water with 
Lilian. But his hopes were disappointed. 
On reaching the house, he found that the 
doctor and his sister were out, and that 
Miss Champion was with a gentleman in 
the garden. 

Fairchild looked at the staid old servant 
who opened the door to him. 

“ Surely I know your face ?” he said. 

“T hope so, sir ; it was one of the first 
you ever saw,” she replied. 

“ Why, you're Susan!” cried Fairchild, 
holding out his hand. 

* Yes, lam, Master Herbert, and I should 
have known you in a moment, though I 
haven’t seen you since you were a boy.” 

* Are you living here ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir. I haven’t left Miss Lilian 
ever since she was a baby, and that’s twenty 
years ago.” 

Fairchild was unfeignedly glad to meet 
his old nurse, and she, on her part, was 
highly delighted. It was not long before 
she had confided to him the full history of 
Lilian, with many expressions of hope and 
fear. 

They were talking in the breakfast-room 
from which the garden could be seen. 
Presently Lilian appeared on the lawn, 
walking beside a gentleman, who was 
talking earnestly to her. 

“ Who is that?” asked Fairchild. 

“That's Mr. Blake, sir,” she replied ; 





“and I wish he had never come near the 
place. He’s bewitched Miss Lilian, that’s 
what he’s done. She thinks that because 
he speaks fair, and has a big moustache, 
that he must be everything that he ought 
to be ; but I think he’s after her money, 
and I’ve as good as told her so.” 

At this moment ‘the doctor and Miss 
Macpherson returned, and the interview 
was cut short. They all adjourned to the 
garden, and Fairchild was introduced to 
Mr. Blake, who was as warmly welcomed 
by Miss Macpherson as he was received 
coldly by the doctor. 

The latter took an early opportunity of 
being alone with Fairchild. 

* You haven’t heard anything about 
him, I suppose ?” he asked. 

Fairchild was in a quandary. It seemed 
a wrong thing to do to make an accusation 
of the truth of which he was not sure. At 
the same time he saw it was high time that 
something was done. Lilian’s pleasure in 
Blake’s company was too evident. 

He decided that it was his duty to speak. 

“Tl tell you all I know,” he said, and 
proceeded to give the doctor the grounds 
for his suspicion. 

“T will respect your confidence,” the 
doctor said. “I will manage to take Lilian 
away somewhere for a week, and by that 
time you will have heard something defi- 
nite. We had better join the others now.” 

Mr. Blake proved himself a very pleasant 
companion during the afternoon, which, 
notwithstanding, was not an agreeable one 
for Fairchild. He could see that there was 
an understanding between Lilian and Blake 
of a much more intimate nature than the 
good doctor suspected. He was half afraid 
that his interference, even should it be 
justified, would come too late. 

He did not accept the doctor’s invitation 
to stay todinner. He felt that he was only 
in the way, and that in his present mood 
he was far from a pleasant addition to any 
circle. The only company he was fit for 
was his own, and he did not feel in the 
humour for enjoying even that. 

Blake remained, to the doctor’s annoy- 
ance, but Miss Macpherson had asked him 
at Lilian’s request. The doctor determined 
that this should be the last time they 
should meet, until Fairchild was able to 
bring some decisive report. Even he could 
not blind himself to the fact that Blake 
seemed to have entered on a new stage of 
his relations with Lilian; his attentions 
were perhaps not more marked than usual, 
but they were of a different kind, more in 
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accordance with those of an accepted than 
a hopeful lover. 

“JT will spin out dinner as long as I 
can,” said the doctor to himself, “and 
manage to keep him with me after Lilian 
has gone away. He’s fond enough of my 
wine ; there ought not to be any difficulty 
in making him keep near it.” 

Had the doctor only been aware of 
it, Blake’s thoughts were similar to bis 
own. He, too, was looking forward to the 
téte-d-téte after dinner, and his interest in 
it was at least as great as his host’s. 

Similarly, too, Blake was not quite easy 
in his mind. Hewas quite conscious that 
Dr. Macpherson disliked him, and he 
regretted it. But he did not pay so much 
attention to the fact as might have been 
expected. 

The truth was that he had proposed to 
Lilian and had been accepted. He had 
fascinated her, and she responded to his 
declaration with all the passion of a girl’s 
first romance. He had her completely in 
his power. Miss Macpherson was his ally; 
what more could he want ? 

He had some hope that the doctor would 
not have the courage toopposehim. Ifhe 
did—as of course he had the right to do— 
it would be time enough then to decide 
what must be done. 

There was a meaning look between 
Lilian and her lover as she left the dining- 
room. He held the door open for the ladies 
to pass out, and managed to whisper : 

‘* Don’t be afraid, my darling.” 

Dr. Macpherson was vaguely uneasy as 
Blake pulled up his chair to the table and 
poured himself out a glass of wine. He 
did not delay long before beginning to say 
why he had paid this visit. 

“You may have guessed, sir,” he said, 
“what I want to say to you. I want to 
have your consent to my marriage with 
Miss Champion.” 

The doctor was taken by surprise. There 
was no need for him to say so; his face 
showed it. 

“ You surely must have seen my admi- 
ration of her. Even had I wished to do 
so, I could not have concealed it entirely.” 

*Yes—yes,” assented the doctor; “I 
have observed it, but none the less you 
take me by surprise now. Have you 
spoken to Lilian ?” 

“T have reason to believe that my suit 
will not be unwelcome to her.” 

“That means, I suppose, that you have 
asked her to be your wife ?” 

“Yes,” assented Blake rather hesitatingly. 





“T hope,” he continued, “that I have not 
been mistaken in thinking that my visits 
to your house, and my attentions to Miss 
Champion, were not unwelcome to you. 
You acknowledged just now that you had 
observed that I admired her, and, as you 
did not give me to understand that I was 
intruding, I felt no hesitation in continuing 
to accept your hospitality.” 

The doctor felt that he was in a dilemma. 
He resolved to temporise. 

‘ You can scarcely expect me to give 
you an answer on the spot,” he said 
gravely. ‘Lilian is my ward, and is still 
under age. You will, of course, be able to 
satisfy me thoroughly as to your position 
and prospects. You must acknowledge 
that I have had very little opportunity of 
learning anything about you till now.” 

“T acknowledge it,” was the reply. “I 
shall be able to convince you that my 
income is sufficient to warrant my marriage, 
I have, as you know, a consulting practice 
in London.” 

“ Yes—yes; I have no doubt that all 
will be satisfactory,” said the doctor, as a 
new idea struck him. ‘If everything turns 
out as it should, and Lilian accepts you, I 
shall be quite ready to give my consent.” 

“ You are very good.” 

“But, asI said just now, Lilian is still 
under age, and, perhaps, more inexpe- 
rienced than most girls of her age. One 
thing I must insist on, and that is, that 
she does not marry till next year, when 
she will be twenty-one.” 

“ Really, sir——” began Blake. 

“That is a condition I cannot waive,” 
said the doctor, thinking that by this 
means he ensured ample time for an 
examination into Blake’s eligibility. 

“T must say, I fail to see the reason or 
justice of your condition,” replied Blake 
with more warmth than he had hitherto 
shown. “Taking it for granted that I am 
able to thoroughly satisfy you as to my 
position, what reason have you for post- 
poning our marriage beyond the date which 
Lilian may desire ?” 

‘‘ Surely,” retorted the doctor with some 
sharpness, ‘‘it is scarcely for you to require 
me to explain to you the motive which 
may guide me in my conditions.” 

“ With all due respect for you as Lilian’s 
guardian, I must protest against your right 
to make unreasonable conditions. They 
reflect on me.” 

“In what way ?” 

“Inasmuch as they imply that you 
have some motive for delaying our 
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marriage. What is it? Do you know 
anything derogatory to my character? If 
so, refuse your permission, but do not make 
it contingent on my being able to clear 
myself from a false accusation.” 

The doctor lay back in his chair, and 
was silent fora minute or two. He was 
thinking whether he could by any chance 
put out a feeler to discover whether Blake 
had ever been an army surgeon in India. 

Before he could make up his mind, Blake 
began to speak. 

‘‘T must demand a decisive answer, 
sir,” he said firmly. 

If there were one thing more than 
another needed to confirm the doctor in 
his suspicions, it was Blake’s persistence. 
Why should a man who had nothing in his 
past life to hide be so anxious for a speedy 
marriage 4 

“T thought my answer was plain enough, 
sir,” he said coldly. ‘ When you have 
satisfied me as regards your position and so 
forth, my sanction will be given to your 
engagement, but under no circumstances to 
your being married till Lilian is of age.” 

Blake finished his glass of claret. 

“Very well, sir, I must try and be 
satisfied with your reply,which is certainly 
distinct enough. Shall we join the 
ladies ?” 

“Tf you wish,” replied the doctor, 
thinking that he might have let him 
suggest the move to the drawing-room. 

In spite of the doctor’s efforts there 
were not wanting opportunities for Blake 
to speak a few words in a whisper to 
Lilian. Her guardian would not have been 
reassured had he overheard what was said. 

“T shall write to you to-morrow,” he 
said in a low tone, as he turned over some 
music. 

*“‘ Doesn’t uncle consent ?” 

‘No; I'll tell you all about it. Could 
you be at Caversham Lock to-morrow at 
three ?” 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“Then I'll meet you. Don’t say any 
more now ; he’s watching us.” 

All this was mystery to Lilian, who had 
hitherto found her guardian ready to 
accede to her every wish. It had never 
struck her for a moment that he would 
object to her marrying Rodney Blake, and 
it had caused her a shock when she saw 
the two men enter the drawing-room, It 
was evident in a moment that things had 
not gone smoothly. 

After making the appointment for next 
day, Blake did not remain long. He made 





no further effort to speak to Lilian, and as 
he went he told the doctor that on him 
must devolve the duty of communicating 
to Lilian what was necessary. 

This interview with his ward was 
scarcely more easy to the good-natured 
gentleman than the one with her lover. 
But Lilian received the news with more 
calm than he had anticipated. 

* You don’t think it unreasonable in me 
to wish to have you with us a little 
longer ?” he asked her with a smile. 

** No,” she replied ; “it seems all right 
enough. But why did not Mr. Blake come 
up to me when you came into the room ?” 

“T suppose he has taken my condition 
as equivalent to a refusal,” he replied. 

“ But it isn’t!” she persisted. 

“Well, no; not at present,” he said 
gravely. ‘‘ Take my advice, Lilian, don’t 
be in a hurry—be content to wait.” 

Lilian looked up, puzzled, but said no 
more. She was thinking that when to- 
morrow came she would hear all about it 
from Rodney, and have the mystery ex- 
plained. Her guardian was pleased with her 
acquiescence, and hoped that her affection , 
for Blake was not so strong as he feared. 

Blake left the house with his mind made 
up. He had not lived for nearly forty 
years without observing his fellow- 
creatures, especially as he often had to 
live upon his wits. He had watched the 
doctor carefully during their interview, 
even at the time when he was speaking 
with most warmth. 

Everything had gone on with pleasant 
smoothness in the matter of his wooing 
till that afternoon. Then he had been 
introduced to Fairchild. That was a name 
he was not likely to forget. One owner of 
it had nearly ruined his career years before, 
when he was a regimental surgeon in India. 

He could not help fearing that this 
Fairchild might be a relation of the 
Captain Fairchild who had been the chief 
means of discovering his defalcations. If 
so the affair would probably have reached 
his ears, and he would naturally inform 
the doctor. When he saw the two men 
in close conclave he concluded that what 
he feared had occurred. 

Before his after-dinner interview was 
over he was sure of it. It was evident the 
doctor suspected something. If he had 
been sure he would at once have accused 
him ; if he had suspected nothing he would 
not have been so firm and unreasonable. 

His course was clear. If he accepted 
the doctor’s condition his marriage was 
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made impossible, for his history would be 
known long before the close of the year. 
He must marry at once, too, for it to bring 
him any good. He wanted money. If he 
could marry Lilian he could stave off his 
creditors, as he would have good security, 
but unless he married her very soon his 
affairs would become too involved for con- 
cealment to be longer possible. 

Perhaps, after all, it was for the best. 
If Lilian loved him so ardently as he 
believed, she would not hesitate to give up 
all for him, even to the extent of eloping 
with him. It was with that idea that he 
endeavoured to impress Lilian with the 
notion that his pretensions to her hand 
had been rejected. 

He felt very tired when he reached his 
hotel. He had not been well lately, his 
business troubles had been exceedingly 
wearying, and the shock he had received 
that afternoon in finding Fairchild on the 
scene had upset him. Doctor though he 
was, he had taken to the habit recently 
of indulging in doses of opium; he found 
that he was often unable to sleep unless he 
took afew drops. But he had sense enough 
to indulge himself as rarely as possible. 

On this evening, however, he took a 
dose, knowing that he would not sleep 
unless he did so, and it was imperative 
that he should be at his best next day. 
He always earried a small phial with him 
in order not to be without it, should his 
need for it be imperative when he was out 
of reach of a chemist’s. 

He woke at eleven next morning 
refreshed. He had led Dr. Macpherson to 
believe that he intended to return to 
London the previous evening, so that he 
had no fear but that Lilian would be able 
to keep her appointment, as she enjoyed to 
the full the liberty of an English girl in 
the country. 

He made his way by a circuitous route to 
the lock, arriving there at a quarter to 
three. He kept asharp look-out, and soon 
descried Lilian at a distance. He hastened 
to meet her; they took a path where it 
would be improbable they would be seen. 

“ What does it all mean ?” was her first 
question. 

“Did Dr. Macpherson say nothing to 
you last night ?” 

“He told me you had proposed for me, 
and that he had given his conditional 
consent.” 

** Conditional on what ?” 

“On our not marrying till next year.” 

“Did he give you the impression that 





on that condition we might consider our- 
selves engaged 4” asked Blake. 

Lilian hesitated. 

“He did not seem to quite say he 
consented,” she replied, “‘and he hinted 
that everything was not quite as he would 
like it to be. What did he mean?” 

“He meant, that he would never give 
his consent, and that he wanted to soften 
the blow by simply postponing it. He will 
never consent !” 

“Why not ?” asked Lilian eagerly. 

‘ Because he dislikes me.” 

“Why? How can he?” 

“Tt is not so difficult,” he replied with 
a slight smile; “but, as he would not tell 
me the reason, I cannot answer your 
question. I thought him open and gene- 
rous till last night, and now—well, I dare 
say Iam prejudiced against him, because he 
wishes to separate us.” 

‘“‘T cannot believe it,” she cried. 

“Ttistrue. Has he said a word to make 
you think he looks upon me as even possibly 
engaged to you ?” 

Lilian reflected, and unconsciously inter- 
preted all the doctor had said in the most 
unfavourable way. 

“He cannot—he shall not separate us,” 
she said firmly. 

“ He can, and he will.” 

“Rodney!” she exclaimed, stopping 
suddenly, aud laying her hand on his, “do 
you mean it?” 

He took her hand. 

‘** Yes, unless you love me as much as I 
hope.” 

“T love you more than my life.” 

“My own!” he whispered. 

The terrible dread which had seized her 
heart died away as he spoke, and a fit of 
sobbing relieved her. When she was calm 
again, Blake put before her, with all the 
power he was capable of, the necessity of 
acting for themselves. He invented reasons 
of a powerful kind why they should marry 
at once, not scrupling to draw on his 
imagination, in view of the terrible pro- 
bability that, unless he won her consent to 
his wish, every chance of winning her would 
soon vanish. 

He need scarcely have pleaded so hard ; 
she was only too ready to acquiesce. Inher 
eyes, whatever he did was right ; whatever 
he proposed, wise. Before they separated, 
she had promised to meet him the next 
morning but one, and be married in London. 
He was to return to London at once, and 
obtain the necessary licence, 


Meanwhile Fairchild was expecting 
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every day to hear from his cousin. Blake 
had been very civil to him when they met 
at Glenfoyle, and Fairchild did not imagine 
that he would be identified as a relation of 
the Captain Fairchild who was formerly 
only too well known to the ex-army 
surgeon. Still, he was uneasy; he could 
not help imagining that matters had gone 
too far to be easily set right, and that 
even if Lilian were saved it would be at 
the cost of much suffering. 

On Wednesday night the expected letter 
came. It left not the slightest doubt as to 
the identity of Blake, and showed him to 
be a man utterly unfitted to have the love 
of Lilian. 

Fairchild put the letter carefully in his 
pocket. He thought at first of writing to 
the doctor that night, but on second 
thoughts resolved to carry his news him- 
self the next morning. 

He did not sleep well that night. The 
certainty that at last the field would be 
open to him excited him, and he spent 
some hours in vain imaginings of future 
happiness. He finally dropped off into a 
troubled slumber, and woke late with 
a bad headache. 

There was only one letter for him ; it 
had the Reading postmark. He did not 
recognise the handwriting. He opened it 
and glanced at the signature—‘ Your 
faithful old nurse, Susan Griffiths.” 

** What on earth is she writing to me 
about?” was his mental query. But as he 
read the short, strangely-worded letter, his 
interest became intense. 

It told him shortly that Lilian, having 
first bound her not to say a word to her 
guardian or Miss Macpherson, had con- 
fessed that she was going to London by 
the train on Thursday morning to meet 
Mr. Blake. It piteously appealed to Fair- 
child to try and meet her, and prevent her 
doing what she would regret all her life- 
time. 

Fairchild crushed the letter into his 
pocket and seized his hat. He had not 
breakfasted, but what of that? He ran 
downstairs and snatched up the time-table. 
He found there was plenty of time for 
him to reach Paddington before the time 
named. 

The train started immediately. When 
he was in the carriage it struck him that 
perhaps he might have reached Reading 
before Lilian started, but a reference to the 
time-table showed that it was doubtful. 
If only he had risen at his usual 
hour ! 





He had half an hour to spare when he 
reached the terminus. He went into the 
refreshment-room to get a cup of coffee ; 
he felt weary and done up. He had not 
been there many minutes, when he felt a 
hand on his arm. He turned round quickly, 
and saw Blake at his elbow. 

**Good-morning,” said the latter, who 
had had time to decide upon his tactics, 
The moment he had caught sight of Fair- 
child he knew why he was come, or at 
least suspected it. ‘“ Are you going down 
this morning ?” 

“ Yes, I expect so,” replied Fairchild. 

“So am I; perhaps we may travel 
together, if you are bound for Reading, as 
T am.” 

Fairchild reflected that if only he could 
keep close to Blake, he was sure of not 
missing Lilian. He would have preferred 
to see Lilian alone, but did not know 
exactly where she and Blake were to meet. 
So he responded as cordially as he could to 
his companion’s advances. 

“T see you are having a second break- 
fast,” remarked Blake, “I think I will 
have some coffee too.” 

He ordered the waiter to bring it. 

“You look very seedy this morning,” he 
added to Fairchild; “ I think a little brandy 
would do you good.” 

“Tam rather unwell,” assented Fairchild. 

“Waiter, some brandy,” cried Blake. 
‘You must put some in your coffee,” he 
added ; “I’m a medical man, and prescribe 
it. Have you your ticket? I’m just going 
to get mine whilst my coffee cools. Shall 
I get yours ?” 

Fairchild had to decide in a moment. 

“Let me go,” he said, rising ; “I will be 
back in a moment.” 

“ As you like,” replied Blake. 

Fairchild had argued that, if Blake left 
him, he could easily give him the slip. On 
the other hand he himself could leave the 
refreshment-room and get a porter to fetch 
the tickets whilst he kept his eye on the 
door. He did so, and was soon back in his 
place. Blake had not quitted the corner 
in which they were sitting. 

But during Fairchild’s short absence, his 
companion had drawn a small phial from 
his pocket and quietly poured a few drops 
into the cup from which Fairchild had been 
drinking. There was no one about, and 
his action, hidden by a newspaper, was 
unobserved. 

“Thanks, very much,” he said as Fair- 
child gave him his ticket. ‘“There’s your 
brandy, don’t spare it; you want it.” 
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Fairchild poured some into his cup, and 
drank it off. 

“Tt tastes queerly,” he observed. 

“They don’t give you very good spirits 
at railway-stations,” replied Blake. But 
Fairchild did not quite catch what he said. 
He felt his head was behaving strangely. 
There was a slight ringing in his ears, and 
he was losing power over his faculties. He 
made an effort to rouse himself, but a con- 
viction gained on him that it was not 
worth while. He did not remember any- 
thing more. 

When he awoke he could not make out 
what had occurred. He found himself 
lying on a bed ina large ward. He felt 
very sick and faint. An attendant soon 
came to him, and he discovered he was in 
a hospital. 

An hour’s rest and some refreshment 
revived him considerably, and with return- 
ing consciousness came remembrance of 
what had happened. He looked at his 
watch in dread ; it was past five o’clock. 

He sank back in despair. He was too 
late. Before this Lilian was married, and 
married to a man who had not scrupled to 
poison him ; for he had no doubt that Blake 
had drugged him, though he could not 
guess how. It was just within the bounds 
of possibility that the brandy, taken before 
he had eaten any solid food, had overcome 
him, but it did not seem probable. 

As soon as the house-physician gave him 
leave, and the necessary formalities were 
over, he drove to Paddington to make the 
journey to Reading. He would see the 
doctor, and tell him all—not that it would 
do much good. 

He only just caught the train. He sat 
with the window open, and the cool air 
refreshed him. He felt himself again by 
the time Reading was reached. 

He jumped out of the train, and stum- 
bled against a man descending from the 
next compartment. He thought for a 
moment that he must still be dreaming, for 
it was Rodney Blake. 

It was no dream, however. Fairchild 
took his arm. 

“Are you going to Glenfoyle?” he 
asked. 

* Yes,” was Blake’s short reply. 

“We will go together, then, I have 
something to tell Dr. Macpherson which it 
may interest you to hear.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“The contents of a letter from my 
cousin, Major Fairchild. You knew him 
in India when he was Captain Fairchild.” 





Blake shook himself free. 

“You may go alone,” he said with an 
oath. 

Fairchild hesitated whether to let him go 
off or whether to pursue the subject of their 
morning encounter. He decided that no 
good could come of doing so. His illness 
had been noticed before his fainting, and 
Blake would be able to clear himself from 
all hand in it. So Fairchild turned on his 
heel, and left him. 

He could not make it out. One thing 
was certain—Lilian and Blake had not met. 

He took a cab to Glenfoyle in great 
excitement. When he arrived he found 
everything in confusion. 

A few words put the doctor in posses- 
sion of what had occurred. 

‘Thank Heaven!” he exclaimed. ‘“ By 
a most providential chance, a schoolfellow 
of Lilian’s came unexpectedly yesterday, 
and my sister persuaded her to stay the 
night. Lilian behaved so strangely that I 
thought she was ill, and sent for the 
doctor, who was to come at ten in the morn- 
ing. Lilian, however, insisted on going out, 
but I was so convinced that something was 
wrong that I insisted on my sister’s accom- 
panying her. Then she became hysterical, 
and Dr. Cope ordered her to keep her bed 
for the day.” 

It was a narrow escape. When she found 
that it was impossible for her to leave the 
house alone, she tried to persuade her old 
nurse to telegraph to Blake, but Susan 
firmly refused. Blake saw several trains 
in, and then returned to his house, 
hoping to find a telegram, but as none had 
arrived he returned to the station. At 
last he determined to go to Glenfoyle, and 
find out the meaning of Lilian’s failure to 
keep her appointment. He kept a sharp 
look-out for Fairchild, who escaped being 
seen by only just catching his train. 

The news of her lover’s unworthiness, 
which had tobe told her, affected poor Lilian 
painfully. At first she would not believe 
it, but was forced to do so at last, espe- 
cially as further proof was not wanting in 
his silence. She was ill for some weeks ; 
when she recovered, she asked that Rodney 
Blake’s name might never be mentioned to 
her. 

Fairchild acted wisely, and let some 
months pass by before he made any 
attempt to win her affection. She did not 
know what part he had borne in saving 
her from Blake, for Susan kept silent and 
so did the others. But she knew it after- 
wards—when they were married. 
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“ EDELWEISS.” 
A STORY. 
CHAPTER V. 

THAT same evening, old Kiithe sent the 
girl out on some errands. When they 
were done, she took the path through the 
chestnut-wood, and walked slowly on till 
she reached the little hotel by the lake 
waters, where the tourists and travellers 
from Lucerne usually stayed. 

The lighted rooms and the pretty wooden 
balcony were all filled with people, many 
of whom had come to see the ceremony 
of opening the railway. Gay groups were 
sitting at the little tables. There were 
beautiful colours and fair faces ; there were 
flowers, and fruit, and crystal on the tables, 
and busy waiters bustling to and fro. The 
girl paused for an instant, and looked at 
one of the groups on the balcony. There 
were two women—fair, young, exquisitely 
dressed—and talking and laughing with 
them, in gay fashion, was Conrad von 
Reichenberg. 

He did not see her. She moved hurriedly 
away, her heart beating with slow, heavy 
throbs. 

The difference between them came home 
to her in that moment as it had never done 
before. 

“ He is of their world. What canI be to 
him?” she thought to herself, and the hot 
tears dimmed her sight. 

The vision of those beautiful women rose 
before her again and again. They were of 
his rank, his order; and he had looked so 
gay and happy, talking and laughing there 
in the moonlight. 

Then a terror fell on her, unlike any 
feeling she had ever experienced. Why 
should his actions be of such importance ? 
Why should smile or word of his lighten or 
darken her life ? 

Not even to her own heart could she 
answer these questions. She felt stifled, 
terrified, oppressed. She forgot the hour 
and everything else, and hurried on till 
she reached the little churchyard whero 
Hans Krauss lay buried. There she threw 
herself on his grave, and buried her face in 
the dew-wet turf, and cried as if her heart 
would break. 

For several succeeding days the girl only 
saw the young Austrian in the company of 
the same two women. She never spoke or 
looked at him, and he never attempted to 
detain her. 

Indeed, he was in sore perplexity him- 
self. His stepmother and th» beautiful 





girl who was his father’s ward were inexo- 
rable in their demands on his time, and he 
was obliged to dance attendance on their 
whims from morning till night. It had 
always been an understood thing that he 
should one day marry the Friiulein von 
Erfurt, who was an orphan, and a ward of 
his father’s, and very rich; but never had 
that tacit acceptance of his fate come home 
to him so unpleasantly as at the present 
moment. She was beautiful, and refined, 
and highly accomplished, and yet she had 
no power to touch his heart. 

Even the good-natured tolerance and 
placid affection with which he had been 
used to regard her failed him now. He 
had grown impatient, cold, resentful ; and 
her raillery and badinage on the subject 
drove him nearly desperate. 

“When once the line is opened, they 
will go,” he said to himself with a sense 
of relief, and was rejoiced when the im- 
portant day came, and the first trial of the 
railway was pronounced a perfect success. 

The whole village had turned out to 
watch the strange, slow engine and its 
quaint car creep slowly up that steep 
ascent. It seemed incredible that such a 
thing could be done, and yet there, before 
their eyes, was the miracle being accom- 
plished. Edelweiss was among the crowd, 
and watched breathlessly as the passenger- 
car went creeping slowly, slowly up, pushed 
on by the locomotive at a steady, equal 
speed of some three miles an hour. The 
engineers were in the car, and she recog- 
nised che handsome, eager face of Conrad 
von Reichenberg. 

She felt sick and cold, as she stood 
gazing up the almost perpendicular slope. 
She knew the train could be stopped any- 
where and atany moment. Still, it looked 
perilous in the extreme, and she shuddered 
and hid her eyes, and thought of the risk 
more than of the wonder and triumph. 

The eyes of the young Austrian were 
on her, and he saw the sudden gesture. 
It touched him as nothing else could have 
done. He knew perfectly well for whom 
her heart ached with fear and terror. 

“‘T will see her to-night,” he said to 
himself. ‘Poor little, tender, innocent 
soul!” 

As the train went round the first curve, 
the girl turned away. She could not bear 
to look at it. She thought of that terrible 
bridge spanning the gorge—a_ spider- 
thread between earth and air. Her whole 
soul shuddered and grew sick. She turned 
away from the chattering, cager crowd, 
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and went down to the waterside, and took 
her book and sat down to read in a quiet 
little shady place where no one was likely 
tocome. Her time was all her own. The 
wood-carver and his wife were going to 
spend the evening with a neighbour. She 
was free to roam where she would. 

The interest in her book, and the con- 
sciousness of her own progress, soon 
absorbed her, and she lost all count of 
time. Only at last a voice that was like 
music to her ears, sounded through the 
stillness of the woods, and made her spring 
to her feet with a sudden little cry of joy. 
She saw Conrad von Reichenberg. 

‘‘Where have you hidden yourself all 
these days?” he asked her, looking down 
with kindling eyes at the face so softly 
flushed, at the drooping lids, and loose, 
rich hair that made her dower of beauty. 

“ T—TI have been always in the village,” 
she answered, trembling. ‘“ You saw me 
often, I think ; only you did not speak. I 
did not expect it. You had those beautiful 
ladies with you.” 

He smiled a little. 

“True. And did you mind very much 
that I avoided you—although, believe me, 
it was not for the sake of the beautiful 
ladies, but your own ?” 

“My own?” she echoed, 
understand.” 

“Sit down again, and I will explain,” 
he said gently as he sank down on the soft 
green turf. ‘ You see, my child, there is 
someone who cares for you very much, and 
he is jealous, and watches you very closely. 
I feared you might anger him, and he 
would be a cruel enemy, I fancy.’ 

“You mean Franz Briihl,” she said, 
growing suddenly pale. ‘Ah, I do not 
care for him, or what he thinks. He has 
nothing to do with me.” 

“T am glad of that,” said the young 
man gravely, ‘for I should not like you to 
be fond of him—though, indeed, itshould not 
matter to me one way or other. And now 
tell me, are you glad to see me safe again ? 
You did not stay long to watch the Rigi- 
Bahn.” 

“No,” she said with a shudder. ‘It 
was horrible; it looked so dangerous, I 
thought all the time—oh, if anything should 
happen to—to——” 

“To me, dear ?” he asked gently. “And 
would you care so much ?” 

She raised her eyes, and the look of 
passionate admiration in their depths 
startled him. 

“Ah yes,” she said in a strange sup- 
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pressed voice. “ Howcan I help it? You 
have been so kind and so good.” 

“‘ No—no,” he disclaimed eagerly ; ‘“‘ you 
are too grateful, little one. Like all your 
sex, you rush into one of two extremes. 
You take all and give nothing, or you take 
nothing and give all. And how did you 
like the books ?” he went on. “ Were they 
very difficult ?” 

“ No,” she answered with a glad smile ; 
“T can read them quite well. I have nearly 
finished one. Shall I read you some ?” 

“No, not now,” he said gravely; “I 
want to talk to you. It seems a long time 
since we had a chat—does it not?” 

“*Yes,” she answered, looking at him 
with all her soul in her eyes, too utterly 
radiant and content for any fear or grief 
to cross her memory now. “But why 
should you care to speak to me when you 
have—them?” she added, nodding her 
head in the direction of the gay little hotel 
where she knew his friends were staying. 

“Why?” he said slowly. ‘ Why does 
one prefer night to morn, or shade to sun, 
or anything that is cool and restful, and 
simple and innocent, in contrast to what is 
garish, and brilliant, and loud ? The bright- 
ness and the brilliance dazzle, but they tire 
one; the coolness and the simplicity 
refresh as well as rest. Does Franz ever 
tell you you are beautiful?” he added 
irrelevantly. 

She started a little. 

“Oh no, I do not think he would notice 
anything like that,” she said simply. ‘“‘ We 
have grown up together since childhood. I 
do not suppose he thinks much about 
what I am.” 

“Oh yes, he does,” answered her com- 
panion ; “and he hates me in proportion to 
those thoughts. Tell me, child, have you a 
faithful memory? Would you soon forget?” 

**Not anyone I loved, or who had been 
good to me,” she answered readily. 

“When I go away,” he went on slowly, 
not looking at her, but keenly conscious 
of the growing whiteness of face and lips, 
“do you think you will remember me for— 
for a little while, Edelweiss ?” 

Again that thrill of pain and horror ran 
through the girl’s veins. Her eyes sank, 
her heart beat slowly and painfully. 

“ For all my life,” she said at last, with a 
strange, despairing sadness that smote him 
to the heart. He looked at her silently 
and long. Right and wrong, duty and 
desire, set and arrayed themselves before 
him. She herself was not fully conscious 
of what her words betrayed; but he knew 
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it all, and read her heart like an open book, 
and knew, too, that never again on its 
white pages would there be aught but that 
dark shadow of himself standing between 
her and all the sunshine of her simple life. 

“Do you mean that, really?” he asked, 
not, indeed, from cruelty, but from that 
innate sense of vanity and proprietorship 
which makes up so large a sum in most 
men’s love. 

“T have never told you what is not 
true,” she answered simply, and her lips 
quivered like those of a grieved child. 

With a sudden overmastering impulse 
he drew her to him and kissed them. 

“For all your life,” he murmured 
passionately. ‘Oh, child—child, and I 
shall think of you for all mine!” 

She rested there against him, quite 
passive, quite silent, only her cheeks were 
crimson as any rose, and her eyes dared not 
meet his own. 

“Fate is very hard on me,” he said 
presently with a heavy sigh. “If I were 
free, if I could do as I pleased with my 
life, we would never part again, my child, 
you and I.” 

* Are men not always free?” she asked 
faintly. 

The touch of his lips seemed still 
to thrill her senses, and the blue 
sky and the sunny leaves were hazy 
and indistinct. Half shyly she drew her- 
self away from his arm, and he made no 
effort to detain her. 

“Indeed, no,” he answered, his face 
growing dark and troubled. ‘‘Sometimes 
it is their own follies that make their 
shackles—sometimes it is the force of 
necessity. With me, I think it is a 
mixture of both.” 

She listened, still in a half dream. That 
caress, that touch, that soft, sweet, un- 
utterable delight which had throbbed in 
heart and pulse, were still too new to be 
forgotten. Nothing else seemed to matter 
very much just then. 

** You—you do not quite understand, I 
think,” he went on, as she did not speak. 
“Perhaps you do not believe it will cost 
me any pain to leave you?” 

“Why should it?” she asked simply. 
‘You are so wise and great, and your life 
is all so different. I am only a little 
peasant. You would be ashamed, no 
doubt, if those beautiful ladies saw you 
with me. I think you have only meant 
to be kind to me, because you were sorry 
I should be so lonely and ignorant.” 

“*T don’t know why you should persist 








in saying I have been kind to you,” he said 
gloomily ; “and you are not iguorant— 
only simple and innocent of soul, and that 
is worth any other knowledge.” 

She looked at him wistfully with her 
soft, troubled eyes. It seemed wonderful 
that he should think of her at all. 

“You say that because you wish to 
please me with myself. But I know what 
Iam, and what I must seem to you beside 
—beside others.” 

“How those others trouble you!” he 
said witha half smile, ‘‘ You have no need 
to be jealous. You have cost me a great 
deal more thought than those ladies, I assure 
you.” 

*‘ And you are going away,” she said with 
a little catch in her breath. ‘Shall you 
ever come back, do you think ?” 

For a moment he was silent, wrestling 
with a temptation whose strength she 
could not understand. In the golden 
evening light she looked so fair and appeal- 
ing ; there was such sweet trouble in her 
eyes—such childish beauty in the rosy 
lips, that he felt the task he had set 
himself was indeed a hard one. From the 
first he had never meant to be more than 
friendly and good-natured to her ; he could 
not account, even to himself, for the change 
that had come over his feelings. 

And now she loved him, though she 
hardly knew it, and when he went away 
her life would be harder, colder, more lonely 
than ever ! 

“T do not think I shall come back,” he 
said at last, “or, at least, not for many 
years. Perhaps you will have married 
Franz Briihl by that time,” he added 
somewhat bitterly. 

She grew very white. 

“Oh no,” she said below her breath. 
“Tt is unkind of you to say that.” 

“ Well,someone else, if not Franz Briihl,” 
he went on lightly. 

“Tf only you would come back some 
time,” she said piteously, appalled by the 
sudden sense of desolation his words had 
brought. 

He bent down and took her trembling 
hands in both his owa. 

“Listen!” he said. ‘‘ When I was 
years younger than I am now, a beautiful 
child came to dwell in my home. My 
father was her guardian, and we grew up 
together. As time passed on we were 
betrothed. I did not love her as—as men 
love sometimes—but she was fair, and good, 
and fond of me, and I knew that some day 
we should marry. Then I came here, and 
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Isaw you. Perhaps you will not believe | 
me if I tell you how I have grown to care | 
for you above and beyond all others whom | 
I have met and known—above even the | 
duty that I owe another. But whether 
you believe it or not, child, it is true. 
Now you know all. But there is one 
thing that you do not know, and that is 
that for your sake I am ready to break faith 
and honour, and set myself free. If you 
tell me that you love me—if you bid me 
do this, I will do it for——” 

“Oh no—no!” she cried wildly. “ You 
are wronging yourself. A promise is a 
sacred thing—so my father always told me, 
and one should always keep the word one 
has pledged. And, after all,” she added more 
calmly, “‘ what could I be to you? I am not 
of your order. I should only shame you, 
and all the love I could bring would 
not alter that. I—I only knew how 
different I was when I saw her. If—if 
sometimes | saw you—if I thought you 
would come back just once or twice as the 
years go on, I should be happy enough. I 
could not ask for more, or accept it.” 

“Then,” he said coldly, “ ysu do not 
love me. For I could not be content to 
see you set yourself so far apart from me. 
But you do not mind whether I am un- 
happy.” A 

She looked at him with so piteous a 
reproach, that it silenced him. 

“ How can it be in my power to make 
you that?” she said. ‘ You have so fair 
a life before you, and I can only be a 
memory. It will be nothing to you that 
you ever saw me when once you are back 
in the great world again.” 

Amidst the pain and anger of his heart, 
her simple words went home to him as a 
plain truth always does. J orgetfulness 
would be so easy to him in comparison 
with herself. She was only a little moun- 
tain-flower, blooming fair and sweet in 
her humble solitude. To transplant her 
would be cruel, to pluck her for his own 
selfish fancy would be base, and he knew 
well enough that no love outlasts a shamed 
pride, or bridges an unequal distance. 

“Tell me which it shall be,” he said 
again. ‘There is no reason why you! 
should not be my wife, if you will. You 
have native grace and aptitude, and you 
are beautiful as a dream, and are quick 
to learn. Besides, half my life is spent in 





travelling, and no one would know.” 
She rose slowly to her fect. How could 


she tell him that the very fact of making 
excuses such as these, only served to show 
her how great must be the need of them ? 

“You have pledged your word,” she said 


‘gently. “ You must keep it. Do not think 
| of me. 


It is not your fault that I cannot 
forget.” 

“But stay !” he cried, springing hastily 
up; ‘“‘your words seem like a reproach. I 
can never forgive myself if I have made 
you unhappy.” 

“You only meant to be kind,” she said 
gently. “I shall always remember that. And 
I will think of you in your great world 
and in your own life—for she loves you, 
no doubt, and you will wed her, as you 
have promised ; and for me—it does not 
matter for me—I, who have not even a 
name to call my own.” 

Her tears fell softly. She moved away, 
but in a second he was beside her, and had 
drawn the drooping golden head down on 
his breast. 

“You might be happy, and I also, if 
only you would listen,” he murmured ten- 
derly, and once again he bent and touched 
her lips. She trembled, and turned cold. 

“Do not ask me,” she said piteously. 
“There is only right and wrong. There 
is no middle course. Oh, you know that 
just as well as I myself! Oh, let me go 
now! You are cruel to me.” 

He released her in a moment. 

‘It is you who are cruel,” he said with 
sudden anger. ‘And you do not love me. 
If you did——” 

But she had fled away down the little 
path like a startled hare. Only at his feet 
lay the books he had lent her. 

He stooped down and picked them up, 
and then went on through the green woods, 
restless, and angered, and miserably con- 
scious of some wrong he had done, and 
vainly sought to excuse. 
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